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Comparatively few people achieve what 


is generally called success. I know a lot 
of people who seem to have no designs on 
success. But isn’t school like that? Fail- 
ure in life means failure of the agency 
which undertakes to prepare for life. Our 
schools are made up largely of boys and 
girls bent on life failure. Schools examine 
them, motivate them, encourage them, en- 
tertain them, and pass them. Yet in every 
school there are those who stand out. In 
them we see the making of success. They 
see a glimmering of it themselves. Why 
not a success club or self improvement 
club? With athletic in- 























tickets for the newspaper force. Suffi- 
cient favorable publicity is one thing that 
a school must have. That is what the- 
newspaper deals in. 


It would be interesting to know the co- 
efficient of correlation between the activ- 
ity interests of high school students ten 
years ago and their present per cent of 
unemployment. In other words, can a 
person’s lack of employment be traced in 
any measure to a single track system of 
school interests? 


Teacher’s agencies no- 





terests organized, dra- 
matic interests organized, 
all common interests or- 
ganized—why not a life 
purpose club to crystallize 
the efforts of those stu- 
dents who are inherently 
headed toward success 
and who do not need to be 
propelled as well as di- 
rected ? 


W. Wolfe 


ning Wagner 


Party 


Let’s not try to stand- ; 
Alrich 


ardize practices. Inter- 
scholastic contests, girls’ 
basketball, speaker com- 
mencement, school dances, 
activity tickets, and a 
school annual must be ar- 


ranged in accordance with | Other 
local conditions. The features 
sound judgment of its ex- plays, stunts, 


ecutive is a school’s big- 
vest asset. 





COMING— 


The High School Takes the Air, 
by Robert Shillinglaw 


I See America Dancing, by Julia 


Assembly Programs, by M. Chan- 


Too Agreeable—a short one-act 
play, by Emma C. Richey 


Decoraticns, by 


Business Becomes 
Ann Harmacek 


The Senior Farwell Assembly, by 
M. P. McMillin 


extra curricular 


including non-royalty 


making plans, news and articles 
of extra curricular interest. 


tice how almost indispen- 
sable it has become for 
teachers to be able to di- 
rect some of the extra 
curricular activities. 


Members of a club will 
profit by looking forward 
to an individual rating of 
one another at the end of 
the year. A convenient 
rating sheet may be made 
by mimeographing — the 
membership roll and in- 
structing each member to 
grade all other members 
on a scale from one to ten, 
according to the degree to 
which each member has 
contributed to the purpose 
of the club as set forth 
in the preamble to its con- 
stitution. The sponsor will 
of course hold this in- 


Helen M. 


Pleasure, by 


activity 


games, money- 








Students must be supervised. We often 
find student groups who seem to run their 
own affairs and run them well without 
apparent direction of a teacher. Always 
somewhere in such cases there is a clever, 
diligent, powerful faculty adviser. The 
sponsor whose club members may seem to 
be left to themselves without developing 
idleness and disorder is one who usually 
happens to be present at club functions. 


When there is a school function, the 
management can not be too generous with 


formation in strict confi- 
dence except as individual members ask 
to learn and discuss their own ratings. 
Even then there is danger in recorded 
adverse criticism. 

Junior-senior and alumni banquets us- 
ually exemplifiy the rule that banquets 
are the most miserably managed of all 
social functions. 


sneeches, and long delays will ruin any- 
thing. — 

volicies of the school paper must be 
the policies of the school. 


Long programs, long | 
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The Value of the School Assembly 


F. A. Boggess 


a searching sincerely 
for means to improve the products of 
their schools should pause long and con- 
sider carefully the school assembly. An 
added invstment of time, thought and ef- 
fort might reveal an unsuspected vein of 
pure gold to be developed without any ad- 
ditional financial expense. There is no 
question but what the vein is there ready 
to be worked—then why isn’t it being 
worked? Three reasons have already been 
suggested. 

First. It requires much time to make 
an adequate assembly schedule for a year 
and see that it is effectively carried 
through. Whose time? Mostly the prin- 
cipal’s. To have a schedule which tends 
steadily throughout the year toward a 
cummulative objective or series of objec- 
tives requires that it shall be planned by 
the head whose duty is to coordinate all 
phases of the school work. Our schedule 
is made out for the entire year in advance 
and is ready to announce at the opening 
of school. Indeed, a preliminary an- 
nouncement is issued before the close of 
the school in the spring so that each teach- 
er may know her major assignments and 
be on the lookout for material during the 
summer vacation. This means no end of 
time during the summer and therein lies 
one of the answers to the question, “Why, 
in very many schools, is there no adequate 
assembly schedule in force?’ Not enough 
time is given to advance preparation. 

Second. It requires much thought on 
the part of the principal. It is not so dif- 
ficult to have a series of unrelated pro- 
grams of entertainment once or twice a 
week, usually arranged on short notice by 
some student committee. But to map out 
a series of seventy programs in advance, 
each having definite educational value and 
fitting in with a well organized scheme 
of character, patriotic, and good citizen- 
ship training, is quite another matter. 
And to know that the talent selected will 
be available and prepared at the proper 
me makes an additional toll on the prin- 
cipal’s thought. A well-arranged schedule 
represents not only many hours of 





thought but days and even weeks of such 
work. Many will not pay the price. 

Third. It takes an almost unlimited 
amount of effort on the part of teachers 
and principal and pupils to carry out an 
assembly schedule which is worthwhile 
after it is prepared. The home room unit 
is best with the home room teacher as the 
key to the situation. By this method ev- 
ery home room becomes a dramatic club 
and every home room teacher an instruc- 
tor in dramatic art and public speaking. 

I wish to anticipate four major objec- 
tions to what has already been suggested: 

First. The assembly schedule and pro- 
grams should be under student control,— 
planned and executed by students with 
principals and teachers in the  back- 
ground merely as advisers. The answer. 
Assembly schedules should no more be 
under student control than the schedule 
of classes or the makng of the curriculum. 
Students should no more write their own 
plays for their dramatic productions than 
they should write their own music for 
their cantatas or orchestra performances. 
Their opportunity for initiative and cre- 
ative work and participation comes not 
in the writing but in the interpretation 
of the program and this gives ample exer- 
cise for all their latent abilities along this 
line. 

Second. The training should be done by 
skilled coaches or auditorium teachers. 
The answer. No schedule, such as should 
be put over by a school, can be adequately 
handled by one or two teachers no matter 
how skilled and well trained they may be. 
Neither is it possible to regard such a 
schedule as strictly a curricular activity 
for much outside effort and time must be 
given to it with probably several groups 
making their preparations at the same 
time. There is no better place for teach- 
ing students to do their very best than 
when participating in assembly programs 
so adequate time and help should be giv- 
en to their preparation. 

Third. The home room teachers are 
not qualified for this work, neither do 
they have the time nor inclination to do it. 
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The answer. It is all a question of inter- 
est. I have never found a teacher yet who 
couldn't do a good piece of assembly work 
if she became interested and wanted to 
try it. And I believe it is possible to have 
teachers thus interested. Experience has 
shown them to be not only capable of se- 
curing good results but very many of them 
do unusually fine work. 

Fourth. This is too much of a one-man 
program. The answer. It is not as one- 
man as might appear at first glance. Each 
spring near the close of the year, carefully 
worded questionnaires distributed among 
both teachers and pupils, undertake to 
collect every available constructive sug- 
vestion as to what programs of the year 
have been most valuable, what new fea- 
tures might profitably be added the com- 
ine year, and how the traditional num- 
bers which are retained might be improv- 
ed. All suggestions are tabulated and giv- 
en most careful consideration when the 
new schedule is being prepared. So, in a 
sense, the schedule becomes an all-school 
enterprise. However, in my opinion, the 
responsibility for making a_ well-round- 
ed assembly schedule rests on one person 
alone and that is the principal of the 
school. 

Now, just what are the objectives which 
should be in mind when an assembly 
schedule is under consideration? It would 
be difficult to answer this question more 
intelligently and completely than Foster 
has answered it in his book, E.vtra-Curric- 
uvlar Activities in the High School. He 
lists the following nine results which 
should come from assembly programs. 

1. Develop school unity. 

2. Encourage school spirit. 

3. Provide motivation for school activ- 


4. Stimulate interest in extra curric- 
ular activities. 

5. Stimulate expression and overcome 
self consciousness. 

6. Build up proper habits 
tudes in audiences. 

7. Afford opportunity to share infor- 
mation. 

8. Create intelligent public opinion in 
the school. 

9. Develop the aesthetic senses. 

To this list I would add a tenth one,— 
“Interpret the schools to the people.” 
Then, too, why not keep in mind the seven 
cardinal objectives as listed by the com- 
mittee on reorganization of the secondary 
school,—health, command of fundamental 


and atti- 
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processes, worthy home membership, vo- 
cation, citizenship, worthy use of leisure 
time, and ethical character. If the pro- 
grams can be so arranged as to make a 
definite contribution to an approach to- 
ward these objectives it must be conceded 
that planning them is worth much time, 
thought, and effort. 

Here is the plan I follow in making a 
tentative schedule for the year. 


First. Make a skeleton or dummy pro- 
gram containing all the Tuesday and 


Thursdays in the coming school year,— 
the days on which our assemblies are held, 

Second. Mark on this dummy all the 
holidays when no programs will be given. 

Third. Mark on appropriate days the 
holidays, special days, special weeks, ete. 
which are to be observed by programs. 
Put Columbus Day, Constitution Day, Ar- 
mistice Day, Lincoln’s and Washington’s 
birthdays, etc., etc., on the Tuesday or 
Thursday nearest the actual dates which 
are to be observed. Dates for education 
week, music week, fire prevention week, 
book week, etc., should all be ascertained 
in advance and programs scheduled on the 
proper dates. 

Fourth. Examination schedules, foot- 
ball and basketball contests, etc., should 
all be taken into consideration so as not 
to have pupils undertaking too heavy a 
dramatic program at the same time these 
other activities claim their attention. 

Fifth. Select with extreme care a list 
of outside talent which can make a real 
contribution to the objectives you have in 
view. Select their subjects, ask them to 
come on a_ particular date, and notify 
them definitely as to the time limit. Leave 
noching to chance. Scatter these pro- 
grams through the year so as to relieve 
the student body and the teachers from 
participation when they most need relief. 

Sixth. Decide on a few all-school pro- 
grams in which representatives from ev- 
ery home room have a part. We have but 
three, Armistice Day, Christmas, and 
Character-Costume Day. These should 
now be placed on the tentative schedule. 

Seventh. Decide on such programs as 
are to be given under auspices other than 
some home room, such as by the photo- 
graphy club, the advisory council, the fire 
team, the boys and girls physical educa- 
tion departments, etc. 

Eighth. Now comes the most difficult 


of all,—the decision as to the list of home 
room programs to be included to fill up 
the remaining gaps in the schedule, and 
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the fixing of dates for the same. When 
a schedule is once in successful operation 
many of the subjects will carry over from 
year to year such as our Famous Charac- 
ters from Fiction Dramatized series. 
There will also be a number of programs 
which are made up of several somewhat 
unrelated numbers and participated in by 
students from several home rooms such as 
our series which we call “An Hour with 
the Poets,” our “Hobby Days,” and our 
“Home Work Projects Program.” Much 
care must be exercised so that the work of 
no teacher or group of students will come 
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on 


too much in bunches. 

It is my belief that any principal who 
will follow this plan and make a schedule 
of assemblies for the year, enlist the in- 
terest of his teachers and students in car- 
rying it out, and give it careful personal 
supervision throughout the year, will re- 
ceive an adequate reward in the know- 
ledge that his school is functioning more 
fully in the interests of the children and 
the community. 

F. A. Boggess is principal of the University 
High School Boulder, Colorado. 





Courtesy Week in High School 


Martha McMillin 


F THE STUDENTS in your high school are 

a little rough or uncouth at times, or 
lax in showing courtesy to teachers and 
other students, why not institute a cour- 
tesy week? It is surprising how five days 
of concentration on the simple amenities 
of every-day life will promote an immedi- 
ate reaction in the form of good humor, 
soft tongue, affability, and politeness. 

A courtesy plan modeled on one success- 
fully concluded at the University of Cali- 
fornia was recently carried out in a south- 
ern California high school and won the 
whole-hearted approval of both faculty 
and students. Each student for the five 
days wore a get-acquainted tag on which 
appeared his name in heavy black letters. 
The idea back of this tag is that a friend- 
ly student body is usually a courteous 
student body, as a person is naturaily po- 
lite to those whom he knows and is rude 
only to, and in the presence of strangers. 

The days were allotted as follows: 

WEDNESDAY—courtesy in assembly; 

THURSDAY—courtesy in halls and at 
lockers ; 

FRIDAY—courtesy to companions; 

MONDAY—courtesy to faculty and em- 
ployees ; 

TUESDAY—courtesy in lunch stands and 
cafeteria; 

During Home Room period, students 
considered the general problem of cour- 
tesy, its values now and in the future. 


Also special uses of etiquette were dis- 
cussed. For instance, based on questions 
suggested by students, the following pro- 
blems were raised: 

Courtesy in Assembly 

1. What can students do to improve 
courtesy in our assemblies? What prac- 
tices need to be eliminated? Does the 
student owe anything to the fellow who 
sits next to him in assembly? Is a student 
being courteous to his companions if he 
talks through the program? 

Courtesy in Halls and at Lockers 

2. Why do students run in the halls? 
Can running be avoided by a little plan- 
ning? What are the dangers of running 
in the halls and on the stairs? 

3. How may congestion at lockers be 
avoided? Is the cause of the confusion 
thoughtlessness of the students or lack of 
adequate locker space? Does a student 
owe anything in the way of courtesy to 
his locker partner? 

Courtesy to Companions, Faculty, 
ployees and the Public 

4. What do you consider is involved in 
being courteous to companions, faculty, 
attendance clerks, janitors? Does lack of 
courtesy to companions and officials arise 
from lack of knowledge or from thought- 
lessness? What is courteous procedure in 
obtaining an admission slip after absence? 

5. In what public places does the pub- 
lic judge the courtesy of high school stu- 


Em- 
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dents? (Stress street cars, buses, campus, 
games, theatres, plays, etc.) 

- 6. Why should a student endeavor to 
develop habits of courtesy? Can a person 
assume good manners at will if he does 
not practice them every day? 
Courtesy in Lunch Rooms and Cafeteria 

7. From your observation what im- 
provements can be made in student cour- 
tesy in the cafeteria and lunch rooms? 

8. By what standards do you judge a 
courteous person? 

In order to emphasize the necessity for 
courtesy in business as well as in social 
life, each student was given a mimeo- 
eraphed reprint of instructions placed in 
the hands of all employees of a prominent 
Pacific Coast movie theatre chain. The 
purpose of this was to impress each pupil 
with the great importance that big busi- 
ness attaches to the simple rules of cour- 
tesy and good breeding. 

Many of these suggestions may be new 
to the high school students of limited so- 
cial background. 

Courtesy, after all, is only kindliness, polite- 
ness, and civility. 

But courtesy is the keystone upon which this 
built. 
theatre is 


business is 
for the 
Without 


Our operated, primarily, 
benefit and convenience of its patrons. 
patrons this theatre could not exist. 

Therefore, it behooves every man and woman 
here employed to remember this always, and to 
treat all patrons with courtesy and careful con- 
ideration. 

Any member of our force lacking the intelli- 
gence to interpret the feeling of Good Will that 
theatre holds towards all can not 


this patrons 


tay here very long. 

Impress upon our patrons through your cour- 
tesy the fine good-fellowship of the place; the 
spirit. Never be 
impatient. the 
patron pays your salary: without him your sal- 
ary stops, and you are out of a job. 

While are on duty in this theatre 
such a life that every patron will go away say- 


‘“no-trouble-to-help-you” 


grouchy, surly, or Remember, 


you lead 
ing. “That must be a good theatre, because the 
employees are always so kind and so courteous.” 

Kindness, if you show it to others, will rad- 
iate from you like the warmth of the sun over 
the hilltops. 

Kindness and courtesy are infectious. 

When you were hired for your present job, 
the chances are the Boss spoke kindly to you, 
and you, being a bit timid at first acquaintance, 
answered in a quiet, mild, and refined tone. Get 
that same tone into your voice today. If you 
can’t, look for another job. 
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You—by your conduct, by your behavior— 
can make or break this theatre. It may take a 
thousand dollars worth of advertising to coax 
a new patron into this theatre; and you, with 
a surly, sulky word, can drive him away never 
to come back. 

We're banking our money on your ability to 
be kind—to be courteous. If you can’t make 
good on our judgment in picking the right sort 
of assistants there isn’t room tor you here, or 
hereafter. 

Courtesy is a mark of breeding for either man 
or institution. 

Courtesy, good cheer, friendliness, the ability 
to serve without ostentation, the willingness to 
give freely of that spirit of welcome that warms 
the heart—-these make friends of patrons, boost- 
ers of those who pass through our doors. 

Let us so conduct ourselves that those with 
whom we come in contact will feel the warmth 
of our welcome, our gladness that they have 
chosen our theatre in which to forget the trou- 
bles of this workaday world. 

Let us remember that once a sharp word is 
spoken, an ungracious thing done, ill-temper 
shown—it can never be taken back. Not all the 
courtesy of our staff, all the explaining, all the 
apologies, can atone for the discourtesy of one 
careless person. 

Courtesy comes from the heart. 
mistakable sign of good breeding. 

False courtesy, that smirking smile which 
comes from the lips only, is like a cheap gold 
plating; the baser metal soon shows through. 

The well-mannered host is gracious with a 
sincere smile; one may be tired and out of sorts, 
but one’s guests must never know this, for their 
company should give us pleasure and honor. 

Graciousness of manner is built upon very 
definite qualities of character and chief among 
these are—adaptability, tact, and poise. 

If you are courteous, if you are thoroughly 
“on the job,” there are a few other things you 
will not do: 

You will not chew gum. 

You will not talk loudly. 

You will not run up and down the aisle; neith- 
er will you loiter. 

Especially will you be kind to the aged and 
infirm. You have our permission to keep a half 
dozen able-bodied young people standing until 
you have made comfortable one elderly woman 
or man. 


It is the un- 


First, last, and always, your job is to render 
the sort of service you, yourself would like to 
You can do it if you try, and we're 
expecting you to try. 

On the last day of Courtesy Week, each 
Home Room group was given the Colum- 
bia Teachers’ College Social Usage Test, 


receive. 
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perhaps the only test of its kind extant. 
It has just one sole aim: namely, to im- 
press upon students the embarrassment, 
unhappiness, and discomfort which may 
result for him who breaks the rules of 
courtesy in business, social, and family 
life. 

It is a true-false test, and is divided in- 
to nine parts: 

1. Good manners at the table. 


2. Good taste in dress and appearance. 

3. Good manners for guest and host. 

4. Good form in walking with people. 

5. Indications of your respect and con- 
sideration for others. 


6. Good form in meeting and talking 


~ 


with people. 

7. Good taste for you in relation to a 
group. 

8. Your respect for property as an in- 
dication of good manners. 

9. Good manners at performances and 
games. 

This test may not be immediately 
available to all schools, in which case an 
appointed committee of students and fac- 
ulty members could readily draw up a 
similar set of questions. These could be 
mimeographed leaving ample space for 
the plus or zero before each statement. 
Books on etiquette found in all school li- 
braries, may be used for the committee in 
making out the test. 


The Hi-Y Cabinet 


C. R. Gilbert 


: ew H1-Y Cabinet is to the Club what 
a rudder is to a ship. This is gener- 
ally so true that one outstanding Hi-Y 
sponsor has said, “As the Cabinet goes, so 
goes the Club.” 

Sut says the Hi-Y sponsor, “How can I 
get the members to elect the right boys 
for the different Hi-Y Cabinet offices?” 
This question is so important that is be- 
comes nearly a nightmare to many spon- 


sors. It worries all sponsors to some ex- 
tent. However ,a few facts are self-evi- 
dent. First, it does no good to just com- 


plain without at least trying to remedy the 
situation; and second, too often sponsors 
expect boys to elect the best officers with- 
out any instruction or guidance. The 
sponsor answers, “My boys might feel re- 
sentful if I] took any part in the election 
of officers.” The boys will rightfully re- 
sent actual naming of candidates by the 
sponsor, but real Hi-Y boys know they 
need and will appreciate general guidance 
from their adult leader. About a week be- 
fore the nomination and election of offi- 
cers, the sponsor should talk on the gen- 
eral qualifications of Hi-Y Cabinet mem- 
bers. An excellent talk can be arranged 
under five heads, namely: religious tie- 
up, Hi-Y Camp, Hi-Y Conferences, lead- 
ership-dependability and Hi-Y ideals. 
Under the general religious tie-up, 


stress the fact that a Hi-Y officer should 
be actively identified with the commun- 
itv’s religious activities and organiza- 
tions: Church, Sunday School, Young 
People’s organization in his Church, ete. 
It is an established fact that boys who 
“go to Sunday School and Church” make 
the best Hi-Y Cabinet members. 

Practically every trade and profession 
demands a certain amount of training be- 
fore a person can enter it. Any boy of 
good moral character can enter Hi-Y if he 
so desires, but the leaders chosen by the 
Club need to have had some opportunity 
to learn of Hi-Y technique and programs 
and to have received the inspiration re- 
sulting from the association with other 
Hi-Y boys. Hence the boys need to be in- 
structed to inquire as to whether or not 
the candidates for Cabinet offices have 
attended a Hi-Y Camp in the past. If the 
election is held in the spring for the suc- 
ceeding year, candidates without Camp 
experience will often announce their de- 
cision to attend a Hi-Y Camp during the 
coming summer. It is nearly an unwrit- 
ten rule in our Club that Cabinet officers 
must be “alumni” of a Hi-Y Camp. 

Hi-Y Conferences during the school 
term o fer an opportunity for further in- 
spiration, new ideas in techinque and 
programs, renewing Camp _ fellowship, 
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placing Hi-Y on a state wide basis and 
giving the Club’s members a goal toward 
which to strive. Therefore, candidates 
for Hi-Y Cabinet offices who have at- 
tended at least one Conference are gen- 
erally favored in our Club. 

I shall never forget my experience with 
two different Hi-Y presidents. When the 
first boy took office, I knew he was a good 
president, but I didn’t realize until later 
just how good he was. I marveled at the 


excellent punctuality and attendance at 
Cabinet meetings. I learned that the 


president was calling the other officers by 
phone to remind them just before he him- 
self left his home for the meeting place. 
Our Club meetings were always prepared 


and for several weeks in advance. The 
president was checking the program 
chairman. Even the sponsor was re- 


minded of meetings and other details con- 
cerning the Club’s activities. 

The second boy was president the next 
vear. He would forget Cabinet meetings 
himself and quite often would miss Club 
meetings without notice. I finally had to 
check the meetings myself—and before 
the next election of officers a talk was 
made such as I am outlining here. 

Both of these boys were prominent in 
athletics. The second boy captained one 
of the school’s athletic teams; but he did 
lack and still lacks one of the prime requi- 
sites of leadership, namely, good, old fash- 
ioned dependability. 

When instructing the members the 
sponsor must caution the boys not to ac- 
cept an office if they cannot fulfill its 
duties. One year our Club had a boy ac- 
cept the world friendship chairmanship. 
He failed to even attend Cabinet meetings. 
His excuse was that he was too busy and 
that he lived in the country. Since that 
experience if an officer shows signs of 
failing his duty because of too many other 
activities, etc., he is called in for a “chat” 
—and generally resigns. One resignation 
usually serves to cause the boys to select 
more carefully at future elections. 

All Hi-Y members need to live Hi-Y 
ideals; however, this is doubly true for 
Hi-Y Cabinet members. Boys who cheat 
in examinations, are “dirty” players in 
athletic games, are habitual users of pro- 
fanitv. have personal habits which tend 
toward physical, moral and mental de- 
terioration, just have no business in a 
Hi-Y Cabinet. 

The method outlined above will not pro- 
duce perfect results but the “batting av- 





erage” will be far better than by the 
usual method. The boys won’t always 
elect the sponsor’s first choice for each of- 
fice but their choices will show decided 
improvement if instruction and guidance 
is given by the sponsor. 

So far the individual officers in the 
Cabinet have not been discussed. There 
is no set number which may compose the 
Cabinet, but the following seven are gen- 
erally included: president, vice-presi- 
dent, secretary, treasurer, program chair- 
man, world friendship chairman and ser. 
vice chairman. Sometimes a_ publicity 
chairman is included or his work can be 
combined with the service chairmanship. 
That depends upon circumstances and 
might even vary from year to year. 

The president should be the outstanding 
boy in the Club in all around qualifica- 
tions. He should be able to preside at 
meetings, to make correct decisions with- 
out much hesitation and to secure and 
hold the attention and interest of the 
members, both individually and collective- 
ly. The president must be able to coordi- 
nate the Club’s activities by seeing that 
all officers, committees and members ful- 
fill their duties. Last but not least, the 
president should be a boy who can and 
will cooperate with both the adult leaders 
and the Club’s members. 

The vice-presidency is a sadly neglected 
office. The wise policy is to allow this 
office to have charge of new members, 
rotifying them of the approval of their 
applications for membership, etc. In 
many Clubs he is elected with the idea of 
elevating him to the presidency the fol- 
lowing year. 

Other than the qualifications which ap- 
ply to all Cabinet officers, the secretary's 
qualifications do not differ from the usual 
qualifications for secretaries, namely: 
neatness, accuracy and conciseness. The 
ability to collect dues is the qualification 
for the treasurer that needs stressing 
most. The best treasurer I ever knew 
was a little fellow who hated to appear 
before a group, but he “got the money.” 
The boys who hadn’t paid their dues 
would run if they saw him coming. 
They'd pay him to get rid of him. He 
never quit. 

An often underrated office in the Hi-Y 
Cabinet is the program chairmanship. An 
excellent program chairman our Club had 
one year was a boy who had a wide ac- 
cuaintance, both among the students and 
the civic and professional leaders of the 
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city. He set up program objectives for 
the year: vocational, travel, entertain- 
ment, religious and general. Then he 
tried to keep a balance between the dif- 
ferent types by having the programs def- 
initely planned about a month in advance. 

The world friendship chairman is an 
officer too often never heard of again 
after the election of officers has passed. 
Some one has said that “the man is more 
important than the name of the office.” 
That certainly applies in this case. A boy 
actively interested could bring to his Club 
so many stimulating programs, based on 
study of other countries. When one ob- 
serves the pitiful condition in internation- 
al affairs, the need becomes even more 
evident. 

The service chairman has_ general 
charge of picnics, parties, banquets, pro- 
jects and other of the Club’s activities of 
like nature. The work of the publicity 
chairman is to secure judicious publicity 
by acquainting the community’s citizens, 
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civic and religious orgagnizations and 
newspapers with the Hi-Y Club’s activ- 
ities and programs. 

So far the Cabinet meeting has not been 


discussed. Some Cabinets hold regular 
meetings, others hold called meetings. 
That will depend upon the _ individual 


Club. A few points about the meeting it- 
self should be emphasized: first, the 
sponsor generally presides unless the Club 
has an unusually efficient president; sec- 
ond, the meetings must be definitely plan- 
ned in advance and shouldn’t last too 
long; and third, new ideas, problems, new 
members, programs, etc., should be dis- 
cussed in a Cabinet meeting before being 
brought before the Club as a whole. 

In closing let one point be stressed. Try 
to have Cabinet officers who will be ad- 
mired by the other students. A few stu- 
dents may “poke fun” at them in public, 
but Hi-Y members can easily establish a 
point by replying, “It takes a better boy 
to live right than wrong.” 


School Assemblies 


M. Channing Wagner 


1 feng MONTH of April is especially rich 
in material for special day celebra- 
tions. The school should take advantage 
of every opportunity to explore to the 
s hool the lives and deeds of those men 
who have contributed so much to the life 
of our country in the way of science, liter- 
ature, art, and music. 

May we emphasize again the impor- 
tance of giving pupils wide participation 
in the preparation and presentation of as- 
sembly programs. After all, the school 
exists for their training and if we limit 
their activities we are denying them the 
opportunity to develop and grow in a 
healthy and normal way. 





EXPLORATION AND DISCOVERY 

We are living in an age of exploration 
and discovery. Rear Adimarl Byrd and 
his expedition at the present time are in 
Little America. It was on April 6, 1999 
when the North Pole was discovered by 
Admiral Peary. The history of explora- 
tion and discovery is enhanced by the 


the lives of these men. 
PROGRAM 

1. Brief history of earlier explorations to dis- 
cover the Poles 

2. Of what significance was the discovery of 
the Poles 

3. Contrast the explorations of Peary and 
Byrd in exploring the North Pole 

4. Contrast the explorations 
Byrd in exploring the South Pole 

5. What contribution has Rear Admiral Byrd 
made to scientific discovery? 


of Scott and 





JEFFERSON'S BIRTHDAY 


On April 13 we commemorate the birth- 
day of the great American, Thomas Jef- 
ferson. All students of American history 
acclaim the greatness of this versatile, 
many-sided American. The part which 
he played in the history of our country en- 
titles him to a prominent place in our 
sehool program. It is suggested that the 
following program be given. 

PROGRAM 
1. Jefferson as a country gentleman at Mont- 


| P i d 
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icello 

2. Jefferson, the signer of the Declaration of 
Independence 

3. Jefferson, the statesman 

4. Jefferson as President of the United States 
of America 

5. Jefferson, the founder of the University of 
Virginia 

6. The Shrine of Monticello as it is today 

Such an assembly should serve as a 
means of calling attention to the traits and 
characteristics which make for good cit- 
izenship. 

EDUCATION PROGRAM 

An interesting type of assembly pro- 
gram may be based on the seven cardinal 
principles of secondary education. The 
following program is suggested. 

PROGRAM 

1. Health. Talks by pupils, school nurse, 
dentist, or doctor. Pupils may explore the health 
Home Economics Depart- 
ment could demonstrate the proper selection of 
foods. There is plenty of opportunity for play- 
lets and dramatizations in this field. 

2. Command of Fundamental 
Readings given by different members of classes, 
showing the value of 


clubs to the school. 


Processes. 


recitations, dialogues, etc., 
good reading. 

Arithmetic. Dramatizations of different prac- 
tical arithmetical situations. These may be writ- 
ten by the class. Dramatization of the practical 
Original little plays involving the use of 
numbers. 

3. Worthy Home Membership. Plays and 
dramatizations showing proper selection of food 
clothing, thrift, safety, Junior Red Cross, 
programs, community singing. Talks concern- 
ing care of public and private property. 

4. Vocation. An explanation of the possibil- 
ities of various vocations of pupils. Stories of 
trips taken to industrial plants. 

5. Citizenship. Pantomimes showing civic 
virtues, celebration of patriotic days, plays and 


tables. 


and 


dramatizations of qualities which develop good 
citizenship. 

6. Worthy Use of Leisure Time. Appreciation 
of good reading, music, and art. Description 
of natural wonders, historical stories, and dram- 
atizations. 

7. Ethical character. Traditions and spirit of 
Plays and dramatizations which 
teach appreciation of nature, birds, flowers, an- 


the school. 


imals, literature, and music. Patriotic exercises 
commemorating special days and biographies. 


ARBOR DAY PROGRAM 
Arbor day is observed in many states 
in different months. It was originated 
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by J. Sterling Morton, United States 
Commissioner of Agriculture. It is gen- 
erally observed in the third week in April. 
The observance of Arbor Day should be 
stressed in every school of the land. With 
the great drain on natural resources a 
great obligation rests upon the school to 
teach the necessity for the conservation 
of our trees. Our motto should be, “For 
every tree cut down or destroyed two 
should be planted.” 

Suggested Program 
Selection by the orchestra 
The Origin of Arbor Day 
The Place of Trees in Civilization 
Our Responsibility in 1934 
. Song, “Trees,” Rausback, by the Glee Club 
or Chorus 

6. How the Age of a Tree is Determined 

7. Piano Solo, “Woodland Sketches,” Mac- 
Dowell 

8. How the Height of Trees is Measured 

9. What has Arbor Day Accomplished 

10. Song, “An Anthem for Arbor Day,” Smith 
1l. America 

The following program was given in 
one of the junior high schools in Wilming- 
ton, Delaware. 

Why are so many poems written about 
trees? Some of our greatest poems have 
been written on the subject of trees. Act- 
ing on this suggestion a program consist- 
ing entirely of poems and songs was 
given. 

1. Song, “Trees,” Rausback, by the Glee Club 

2. “Trees,” Joyce Kilmer 

3. “The Friendly Trees,”” VanDyke 

4. “Farewell to the Forest,’’ Mendelssohn, 
piano solo 
5. ‘Woodman, Spare that Tree,” Morris 

6. “The Year's at the Spring,” Browning 

7. Piano “Woodland Sketches,” Mac- 
Dowell 

8 “A Plea,” VanDyke 

9. Vocal solo, “The Green Cathedral,” Hohn 

10. “Forest Hymn,” Bryant 
ll. “Planting of the Apple Tree,” Bryant 
12. America, the Beautiful 

It is suggested that these programs be 
followed up in the home rooms and 
classes. We believe that too much em- 
phasis cannot be given to this all-impor- 
tant topic. 


a 


solo, 


POETRY PROGRAM 
It is the writer's belief that not enough 
stress is placed on the value and beauty 
of poetry in our modern school curricu- 
lum. It is suggested that several times 


during a school year assembly programs 
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should be given in the field of poetry. 
There are so many beautiful poems writ- 
ten by American poets which should be 
a part of the education of secondary 
school pupils. Pupils should be taught 
how to read poetry and how to interpret 
it. 

It is suggested that a program be de- 
voted to American poets and to the poems 
they have written. Such a program could 
consist of a verse or two from some 
famous poems and a brief description of 
the poet. 


PROGRAM 
1. “The Man With the Hoe,” Markham 
2. “Little Boy Blue,” Field 
3. “Trees,” Kilmer 
4. “A Vagabond Song,” Carmen 
5. Song by the school 
6. “Renascence,”’ Millay 
7. “When the Frost is on the Punkin’, ” 
Riley 


8. “Jim,” Harte 
9. “Wind and Silver,” Lowell 
10. Song, “America,” by the school 

We believe that it would be very profit- 
able to encourage pupils to memorize out- 
standing verses from some of the more 
beautiful poems. 

The writer recalls his experience in col- 
lege in coming in contact with a professor 
who was born and reared on one of those 
rocky New England farms and who dur- 
ing the day when he was picking up and 
miling stones had memorized so many 
leautiful poems as well as whole chapters 
from the Holy Writ. His classes were of 
vital interest and inspiration to the pupils 
who came to him and which experience 
ee a most important part in their 
ives, 


The other dav the writer visited one of 
the senior high schools during the as- 
sembly period which was devoted to the 
better usage of school books as a part of 
s*hool spirit. This assembbly program 
Was suggested by the problem of book re- 
Views in the school. The matter was dis- 
cussed in the home rooms as to the best 
method to encourage the proper usage of 
books and how pupils could learn to read 
a book and then in a few well chosen 
words. give the main thoughts embodied 
in the book. 

Asa result of much discussion in home 
rooms and classrooms the following pro- 
ram was develoned and presented to the 
senior hirh school. 

First Pupil: In writing or talking 
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about a book the first pupil said that one 
should avoid trying to tell a great many 
details. The telling of too many minor 
points takes away emphasis from the 
principal points. “Brevity is the soul of 
wit” said the pupil, and by writing or 
talking at great length one is likely to bore 
the people to whom you are addressing 
the report. The importance of emphas- 
izing one main point, or event, was stress- 
ed. By giving a few supporting details 
to the main point the writer or speaker is 
able to give strong emphasis to the main 
point. 

Then the pupil proceeded to give a brief 
review of a book with which most pupils 
were familiar. It was a very effective ex- 
ample of the correct way to give a book 
report. 

Second Pupil: Explained to the as- 
sembly how the group had developed a 
number cf headings under which the im- 
portant cetails of a book report could be 
made. These headings were as follows: 

(a) Introduction which would give 
everything important that relates to the 
starting point of the story. 

(b) Development which would include 
three or four principal events. 

(c) Climax which relates the one prin- 
cipal event or turning point in the story. 

(d) Conclusion or the relating how the 
story ends. 

(e) Setting or the place in which the 
story occurs. 

The pupil took a_ well-known. story 
showine how the events were included 
under the above headings and then in con- 
clusion gave his opinion about the story 
and his reasons for it. 

Third Pupil: Took for his topic the 
care and value of books. He exhibited °» 
old German Bible which had been in his 
fumily for a couple of centuries. 

Fourth: The school librarian gave a 
h-'ef talk on her experience in taking care 
of the library needs of the high school. 

Fifth: Playlet, “Book Revue.” 

Song, “America.” 

Tt seems to the writer that assembly 
programs of this nature will do much to 
inerease the interest of pupils in the use 
and eare of books. 

Other topics for assembly programs for 
April are as follows: 

April 3—Washington Irving. 

April 16-21—Clean-Up Week, Be Kind 
to Animals Week. 

April 12-19 are two ontstanding dates 

(Continued on Page 20) 








Who’s Who 


in Extra Curricular Activities 


C. BORGESON—Interest in the ex- 

tra curriculars has for the most part 

centered in secondary schools. America 

has, however, one pioneer who stresses 

“school life activities” on the elementary 
school level. 

This is F C. Borgeson, of the School of 
Education in New York University. “At 
present,” confesses Dr. Borgeson, “I vir- 
tually stand alone in pioneering for this 
tvpe of activities experience for every ele- 
mentary school child in America. My 
two monographs are the only ones in 
print, to date, dealing with the problems 
on the elementary school level. Extreme- 
ly unfortunate—as there is much yet to 
be said and done in this field.” (Dr. 
Borgeson offers material on elementary 
school life activities in both of his mono- 
graphs.) 

A glimpse at this educator’s biography 
shows that he is American-born, of 
Swedish parents. Pre-college education 
included attendance at various schools in 
Iowa, South Dakota, Kansas and Denver. 
From the University of Denver he took 
an A.B. degree in ’21. After teaching in 
Kansas public schools, Dr. Borgeson un- 
dertook graduate work at Teachers’ Col- 
lege, Columbia, receiving the A.M. in 
1925, and the Ph.D. in ’27. Part of his 
graduate study was done in Sweden. 

Since the completion of the doctorate, 
Dr. Borgeson has taught in the University 
of Rochester and the School of Education, 
New Yory University. He has been visit- 
ing instructor at summer schools of the 
George Peabody College for Teachers, 
University of Missouri, and the Univer- 
sity of Southern California. 

His interest in extra class activities was 
aroused by his own student participation 
during high school and college. The factor 
which determined his further interest was 
that he secured better teaching positions, 
not so much by his ability to handle the 
revular curricular activities, as the school 
life activities—Dr. Borgeon’s own. pre- 





ferred way of designating the so-called 
In fact one’s salary in- 


extra curriculars. 


creases seemed to depend almost entirely, 
he admits, on one’s successes in the extra 
curricular field. 

As to adequate training of teachers for 
sponsorships of activities it is his opinion 
that every teacher-in-training should be 
required to have the experience of spon- 
soring a pupil self-administered and self- 
directed organization, club or activity. 
She should have an abundance of such ex- 
periences under careful supervision of 
competent instructors in teachers colleges. 
Most teacher-training institutions in 
America today fall tragically short of this 
objective, Dr. Borgeson feels. He adds: 

“Never will students be adequately pre- 
pared for living in adult life unless they 
have had an abundance of experience all 
the way from kindergarten to college that 
will prepare them for assuming responsi- 
bilities, directing activities, making de- 
cisions, and in so doing, securing the 
genuine pleasure and joy in school living.” 

Phi Delta Kappa, Kappa Delta Phi, 
Kappa Phi Kappa, and various profes- 
sional organizations carry Dr. Borgeson’s 
membership. His professional “grande 
passion” is the elementary school. He 
visits all sorts and descriptions of schools, 
studies them in their organization and ad- 
ministration continuously, and preaches 
to teachers his gospel of elementary school 
life activities. 

For recreation he chooses tennis and 
bowling; but his real hobby is nhotog- 
raphy, with a flair for home movies and 
telebinocular pictures of his two children. 
—A. G. 





THE 1934 DEBATE QUESTION 

Our 1935 Debate Question is in the 
make! At the meeting of the National 
University Extension Association which 
was held in Kansas City, January 27, the 
following three topics were suggested as 
possible debate questions for next year: 

Socialization of Medicine 

Federal Aid for Education 

Government Control of Industry 

—The Forensic League Bulletin 
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Reverend Runnells, Racketeer 
A One Act Play 


Margaret Nourse 


Characters 


JIMMY RUNNELLS, a young aviator 

SALLY GATES, his finacee 

REVEREND SIMEON RUNNELLS, Jimmy’s 
rich uncle 

Rossi, a typical gangster, and his two 
gunmen 

A BELLBOY 

Setting: Expensively furnished living 

room of a hotel suite. Door right, mirror 

and telephone stand beside it. Door into 

closet center rear; left rear, a door, left 

front, a window. (As curtain rises, a 

young man dressed as an aviator is seated 

at a desk. He gets up, starts across the 

stage, then turns back to the desk, picks 

up a telegram there, and rereads it. He 

appears very nervous. Someone knocks 

at door, right, and he opens it.) 


JIMMY. Sally! I thought you would 
never come. 
SALLY. Why, Jimmy! Did you take 


time off from that precious plane of yours 
to want to see me? And why all the Ritz 
—is this your new suite? Quite ostenta- 
tious for a mere aviator! 

JIMMY. No, I engaged it for Uncle 
Simeon at his request. I’m in the devil of 
a mess, Sally, and you must help me. 

SALLY. And you are just beginning to 
realize that! Did you expect to turn rack- 
eteering on and off at your own sweet 
will? (Sits down. Jimmy sits beside her.) 

JIMMY. Sally, you know that I didn’t 
know they were racketeers when I started 
to work for them, and now that I’m in, 
Capone himself couldn’t get me out, and 
Uncle is coming—here—today. 

SALLY. Your Uncle Sim. And he ex- 
pects to see the money he advanced you 
safely invested in a flourishing business. 

Jimmy. And expects to see me settled 
down and ready to get married. 

SALLY. Instead of settling down, you 
bought a plane with uncle’s money, and 
soared—and now you've come down with 
a crash. 


JIMMY. Oh, I’ve been an ass, Sally, I 


admit that, but there is no time for re- 
grets now. What are we going to do? 
He’ll be here any time now. 

SALLY. And he doesn’t know about the 
Good Ship Sally. Hmn—lI’d say the first 
thing was to get out of those clothes—see 
if you can make yourself look a little more 
like a business man—big business. (Pulls 
him up from davenport, and pushes him 
toward the door at left. Jimmy takes off 
leather jacket and throws it on a chair. 
Starts taking off his tie.) 

SALLY. Just a minute. 
ried yet, you know. 

JIMMY. Sorry I was just going to tell 
you more about my Uncle— 

SALLY. There will be time for that. 
Hurry along. (Jimmy exits left.) (Sally 
goes over to Jimmy's jacket, looks in the 
pocket, then goes to telephone and reads 
a number from a paper she has found.) 
Courtland 9132. I want to speak to 
Rossi. Message from Jimmy Runnells. 
Rossi? Jimmy Runnels is at the Hotel 
Ambassador. He plans to leave town to- 
night with his Uncle. Did you get it? 
(Hangs up. Gives another number.) 
Sunset 346. Uncle Simeon? Everything 
is ready. Can you come right away? 
O.K. (Sally puts paper back in pocket of 
jacket, and hangs it in closet center rear. 
She is examining the lock on the door, 
when Jimmy comes in.) 

JIMMY. Whatever are you doing? 

SALLY. (cooly) If you are going to 
hobnob with racketeers, I want my doors 
to have good strong locks. (Looks at 
Jimmy) What the well-dressed racketeer 
will wear! 

JIMMY. Don’t razz me, and do be ser- 
ious for once. 

SALLY (Sits down facing door right.) 
Now shoot I’m ready for the resume of 
Uncle Simeon. 

JiMMY. Well, he’s rich, but he’s lots of 
other things too. 

SALLY. Are his other attributes equally 
propitious? You know, Jimmy, you've 
already told me about him—I really feel 


We aren’t mar- 
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that I know him. I've even seriously con- 
sidered writing him when I found that 
you and Rossi were getting to be such 
buddies. I’m afraid he'll either disin- 
herit you or call out the army when he 
finds you out. But, go on—only don’t 
make him too good to be true. 

Jimmy. Well, he’s deuced clever, and 
can see right through anything I ever 
tried to put over. I’m afraid he has a 
eood hunch something is up—that’s why 
he is coming. 





SALLY. I wonder. Maybe someone 
told him— 
Jimmy. No one knows but you. He 


wanted to meet you—maybe that is why 
he is coming. 

SALLY. Hmn. After thought—not such 
a bad one though, if it does seem neces- 
sary to call your atttention to the fact. 

JimMyY. But if he doesn’t know— 

SALLY. If he doesn’t, he has a pretty 
good idea. You weren’t very successful 
in hiding the fact from me that you were 


carrying liquor from Canada in your 
plane— 
Jimmy. Don’t rub it in! You know 


perfectly well I thought I was only carry- 
ing passengers—and they paid well, too. 

SALLY. Too well. That was what 
aroused my suspicions in the first place. 

Jimmy. Well if you won’t help me now, 
it may mean we can’t be married until I 
get myself out of this mess. 

SALLY. Since I prefer to marry before 
I'm old and feeble—proceed with the in- 
formation! 





Jimmy. Uncle is a minister—an Epis- 
copalian. 
SALLY. (squeals) Jim-my! You never 


told me that! What have I done—I mean, 
why didn’t you tell me? 


JIMMY. What? 
SALLY. (confusedly) Oh nothing. Go 
on. 


Jimmy. It’s true. And he’s such a darn 
good scout that’s why I hate to let him 
down. Did I tell you he has a yacht? 

SALLY A minister with a yacht! Oh, 
my sainted aunts! But yachts were made 
for chorus girls and parties— 
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JIMMY. You needn't judge all yachts 
by your experience with them. ; 

SALLY. Score one for you. 

JIMMY. ; 
risk everything just to get out of this 
mess, and then I found out that racketeers 
are his latest hobby—he’s always ridin 
something, and he is on them in a big oa 
I only hope Rossi doesn’t find out he’s 
my uncle. (Jimmy starts walking up and 
down.) Why, Sally, he even said that he 


could clean out the gangsters better than | 


the police have done. Went so far as to 
bet Police Commissioner Clark a cool 
thousand he could do it—they are old 
friends, you know, and I hear Clark took 
him up on it. 

SALLY. (weakly) Jimmy, I’m a li 
bit afraid. What did I do—oh, ean: 
why didn’t you tell me all this before? 
Jimmy, what would happen if they both 
got here at once? ’ 
eon, | mean. 


JIM MY. Heaven forbid! 
SALLY. Well, that is just about what 
will happen, Jimmy. So be_ prepared. 


Jimmy, look! (Sally points toward the 
door, right, which is slowly being pushed 
open. Jimmy runs toward door, tries to 
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dose au. but is nuable to. Three men, 
ostensibly gangsters, enter. The first one, 
ith a hand on his gun, looks the room 
ever, looking in ine closet and through the 
Joor, left. He turns and nods to the others 
rho come on into the room. Jimmy and 
Sally stand speechless.) 

First GUNMAN. O.K. No one 
around. 

Rosst. Hel-lo, Jimmy, boy. 
expect me, did ya? 

JimMyY. How did you know I was here? 

Rosst. (laughs) Thought you'd give 
me the run around, didn’t you? Ya can’t 
fool me, buddy, ya can’t fool me. 

Jimmy. What do you want now? 

Ross!t. Weren't thinking of leaving 
town, were you? 

Jimmy. No, not that I shouldn’t like 
to get away from you and your damn 
tricks! 

SALLY. Jimmy! , 

Rossi. Oh, you would, eh? Well, sup- 
pose you introduce your little friend. _ 

Jimmy. (hesitating) Oh, ves. Miss 
Gates, Mr. Rossi. Er, you know, he’s the 
man I work for. 

SaLLy. How do you do. IT’ve wanted 
3 to meet you. I think you're perfectly 
hrilling. (J immy looks at her curiously.) 

Rosst. What'd I tell you, boys? I see 
‘om and slay ’em. . 


else 


Ya didn’t 


SALLY. I’m just sure that you do. 

JimMMY. Sally, what are you saying? 

Rosst. Just when do you expect your 
uncle? 

Jimmy. Why, I haven't any uncle. 


SALLY. Oh, yes, he has. And he is com- 
ing here this afternoon. You must wait 
‘o see him. (Rossi chuckles, pats Sally’s 
arin.) 

Rosst. Atta girl! 

SALLY. And Jimmy told me that his 
Unele has a vacht. Isn’t that too exciting? 

Ross. A yacht? Hmn. Did you hear 
that boys? 


JIMMY. Sally, come here. I think you 
had better go— ; 
Rossi. What’s that? When anyone 


eoes out of this room, we go first. Get 
that. 

Jimmy. See here, Rossi we'd better 
talk this out. Uncle paid for my plane, 
but he doesn’t know it yet—that is, he 
vave me some money and that is the way 
I spent it. If he finds out I have been 
working with you, he’ll take it away and 
either of us can gain anything by that, 
can we? (Telephone rings.) There he is 
now. Hello, yes, come right up—er, no, 


wait, just a minute, wait about five min- 
utes. (Hangs up) See? You've got to 
get out of here before he comes. I'll see 
you later. (Men look at each other, but 
don’t move.) Oh, come now, you can’t do 
this. Wait outside, do anything, but don’t 
sit there like that. 

Rossi. Sit down, sit down. Now you 
do the listenin’—and get me straight. I’ve 
been thinkin’ it would be nice to have a 
little boat ride, eh, boys? 

GUNMEN. Right you are. Good idea. 

Rossi. You're going to introduce us as 
your friends. I’m Mr.—er—Mr. Woods, 
of the Great Lakes Lumber Company and 
I'm considering you as my new manager. 
These are my district managers, Mr. Lake 
and Mr. Mills. 

SALLY. (gigles) Mr. Woods, Lake and 
Mills—Uncle will have to be quite gullible 
to swallow that—are you by any chance 
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related to the Saw Mills? 
osst. Can it! 

SALLY (contritely). Um so sorry. I 
really think it is a grand plan! 

Rossi. We’re leaving tomorrow for the 
border to look over some timber and we're 
going in your dear uncle’s yacht. 

SALLY. Oh, Jimmy, how exciting! And 
we don’t even have to wait for an invita- 
tion. I admire your method, Mr. Rossi. 

JimMy. You mean you'd use Uncle 
Sim’s yacht to smuggle in liquor? 

Ross! (sarcastically). A bright boy! 
He got it the first time. (Knock at door. 
Jimmy starts, hesitates, then goes to the 
door. A small middle-aged man in cler- 
ieal attire enters, followed by a bell boy. 
Jimmy shakes hand with him, takes bag 
from boy, who stands there expectantly.) 
' Jimmy. Glad to see you, Uncle. (Uncle 
Simeon starts fishing in rear pocket, as 
though for a tip for the bell boy, who is 
still waiting, but he pulls out a large hand- 
kerchief, and blow. his nose loudly. Jim- 
my throws a coin to the boy, and he exits.) 

UNCLE Sim. And I’m glad to be here. 
(Looks around room.) And your friends? 

JIMMY. This is Sally, Uncle Sim. 

UNCLE SIM (takes both her hands, and 
looks down at her.) Vm glad to see you, 


Sally. I’ve never seen you before, al- 
though— 
SALLY. Shh. (Shakes her head.) It 


doesn’t seem possible that I don’t know 
you, does it? We have heard so much of 
each other. 

UNCLE S1M. Of course I had formed 
my opinion of you from your letters— 

SALLY. Yes, Jimmy does write wonder- 
ful letters, doesn’t he? You see, I had 
sometimes thought of writing you too, I 
heard so much about you, but (signifi- 
cantly) I thought it wasn’t quite time yet 
to tell Jimmy about it. 

JimMyY. What ever are you two talking 
about? 

UNCLE SIM. I see, I see. 
old blunderer, won’t you, Miss? 

SALLY. It’s all right, Jimmy, you'll 
know in good time. But Jim, aren’t you 
forgetting the gentlemen? 

JIMMY (awkwardly). Uncle Sim, this 
is Mr. Timberlake—I mean Mr. Lake of 
the Great Woods Timber Company, Mr. 
Woods, and Mr. a—er— 

SALLY (whispering). Mr. Sawyer. 

JIMMY. And Mr. Sawyer. (Uncle Sim 
shakes hands around.) Glad to meet you, 
gentlemen. Bit interested in lumber my- 


Pardon an 


self. Any connection with Michigan Con- 
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solidated ? 

Rossi. Er, no, we work on our own. 

UNCLE SIM. I see, I see. Very admir. 
able, I'm sure. There is nothing I like to 
see more than a few enterprising young 
men get together and form a new busnegsg, 
That is what has made this country of 
ours, and that will keep it together, in spite 
of these alien racketeers and crooks that 
are trying to break it up. Yes, ,yes, I’m 
interested in lumber, but at present | 
have a much more vital interest. 

SALLY. How intriguing! Do tell us 
about it! 

UNCLE SIM (stands up, starts fishing 
in his hip pocket again.) I'm a racketeer. 
I've gone into it myself. (All jump, gun- 
men start to draw just as Uncle Sim pulls 
forth his large white handkerchief and 
blows his nose. Gunmen relax.) 

SALLY. Oh, you startled me! 

JIMMY. We have some business we'd 
like to talk over with you, Uncle Simeon— 

Ross. What d’ya mean—you’re a 
racketeer? 

UNCLE SIM. Your business will have 
to wait until I have discussed this hobby 
of mine, Jimmy. We all have our rackets, 
you know. You have yours— 
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Rossl. 
what is my racket? 
UNCLE SIM (not in the least discon- 


Oh, I have, have I? And just 


certed). Haven’t the least idea. But I 
always have one. Once it was women’s 
suffrage, again I protested the Eighteenth 
Amendment—and you can see that now 
a good many of the nation’s most respect- 
ed men are beginning to see what I saw 
many years ago. Ahem! But just at 
present my hobby is ridding this country 
of the organized racketeers. 

JIMMY (nervously). Im sorry to in- 
terrupt, but we have something to talk 
over with you. 

UNCLE SIM (paying no attention to 
Jimmy.) Of all the murderous black- 
guards for any country to tolerate! 

GUNMAN (at door, right, walks over to 
Rossi.) (aside) Shall I drill ’im, chief? 

Rossi. Naw. If he knew who we were, 
he’d faint. (to others) So you'd get rid 
of the racketeers, eh? 

UNCLE SIM. Quite simple, quite simple. 

Rossi. Quite simple? (:vinks at allies.) 
I'm quite interested. Tell us all about it. 

UNCLE SIM (seems elated that Rossi is 
showing interest.) My method would be 
to learn all I could about them, that is, 
about each rival gang. 


Rossi. Not so simple. Not a safe game 
at all. You’d be on the spot before you 


found out enough to do anybody any good. 

UNCLE SIM. Not safe, but possible. 
Of course, one would have to resort to 
some of the same deplorable methods that 
the gangsters use—spying, bribery, and 
to some extent, threats and blackmail. 
Which would all be excusable, in so 
worthy a cause. Then I'd tip them off to 
each other. (shrugs) What could be 
more simple? They’d shoot each other, 
and we'd be rid of the biggest menage our 
country has ever known. Gang warfare 
will end the gangs before anything else 
will. (Stands up ,reaches for handker- 
chief.) Vd start with Rossi. (Men all 
reach for guns, Uncle Sim looks at them 
curiously, again starts to get his handker- 
chief, the men stand up with hands in 
their pockets, Uncle Sim lifts up the tail 
of his coat, and slowly pulls out his hand- 
kerchief and blows his nose loudly.) 

Rosst (Coming over close to him.) 
Yeah, what about him? 

UNCLE SIM. He doesnt really know the 
game. Just an ignorant man who finds 


racketeering an easy way to live—easier 
than honest toil. 
Rossl. 


You don’t say so. (Hands in 
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vest stands squarely in front of Unele 
Sim, leans over him and says, threaten- 
ingly.) You may find him just a little too 
smart for you. What are you trying to 
pull off, anyway? 

UNCLE SIM. Pull off? I don’t believe I 
understand Mr. Woods, Jimmy. Pull off? 
(looks all around.) Am I trying to pull 
something off? 

SALLY (giggles nervously). I’m sure 
Mr. Woods just misunderstood you, Uncle 
Simeon. 

UNCLE SIM. Oh yes, to be sure. But to 
go on with my story— (Jimmy and Sally 
look at each other helplessly.) Yd get 
Rossi, first. He’s a foreigner. I be- 
lieve, a naturalized citizen whose family 
came over here, almost penniless, no work 
in sight, with sick children, and found em- 
ployment, health, and happiness here, and 
he hasn’t pride enough to stand up for 
that country. (Jimmy motions to Sally 
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to get his Uncle stopped.) 

SALLY. Oh, Uncle Simeon, have you 
seen the marvelous view of our wicked 
city from this window? (Leads him over 
to window left front.) 

Ross! TO JIMMY (aside). 
game? Quit your stallin’! 
—quick. a 

SALLY (aside to Uncle Sim). You're 
erand, but a bit daring, I’m afraid. 
~ UNcLE Sim (loudly). A marvelous 
view, to be sure. (fo Sally). All set? 

SALLY (taps her bag and nods). Jim, 
tell Uncle Sim your plans now. 

UNCLE SIM. Certainly, certinly. I hope 
I've not bored you but when I get so 
wrapped up in one of my hobbies, I’m not 
likely to know when to stop. (Sally moves 
Ove r to right, sits on arm of chair.) 

Jimmy. My friends here need to take 
a business trip across the Lake tomorrow, 
and er—ah—we thought, this is, we won- 


What's the 
Get him told 


dered,— 

UNCLE Sim. If we could all go in my 
vacht. Yes, Yes. (Rossi winks at men, 
and hegins to look please ad.) (Unele 


Sim put his hands wnder coat tails and 
flaps them reflectively, teetering on his 
toes.) It might be arranged. (Sally 
roves to mirror orer tele phone stand at 
right, and starts to powder her nose. 
Uncle Sims moves over left, as though 
deep in thought. Sally drops her compact, 
and sereams. Men turn to look at her.) 
SALLY. Oh, I’m afraid I’ve broken it. 
UNCLE SIM (producing gun). Put ’em 


up. (Three men turn and start raising 
hands.) 
SALLY. Higher! And keep ’em there. 


(She has also produced a small automatic 
from her bag.) (Jimmy is as surprised 
us the gangsters. He looks from one to 
the other.) 

Rossi. What the’— 

UNCLE Sim. So you were going to be 
too smart for me, were you? Jim, get 
their guns. (Jimmy searches each.) 

Rossi. Yeah, and maybe I am. _ It 
won't set so well, when I tell you your nep- 
hew has been workin’ for me, will it? 
Your little game hadn’t better go clear 
through, get me? 

UNCLE Sim. Oh, yes, yes. To be sure, 
to be sure. But remember | said it might 
be necessary to use some of your deplor- 
able methods—such as spying, etc? 

Ross! (snarls at Jimmy). So you're a 
damn little stool pigeon, are ya? You 
dirtv— 


UNCLE SIM. Never mind, never mind. 
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SALLY. Jimmy, wake up, do something! 

JIMMY (dumbfounded). What can | 
do? Shall I call the police? 

UNCLE SIM. Just open that door, the 
police are waiting just outstide, of course. 
They came up with me—picked up your 
two men outside, too, Rossi, also your 
limousine with that nice little nest of ma. } 
chine guns. Not smart enough, eh? 
(Unele Sim is very much pleased as he 
marches them to the door.) 

Rosst (snarls at him). You wait — 

UNCLE SIM. Yes, yes. And I hope you 
have a pleasant wait, too—although they 
do say that the food isn’t all it might be 
Where you are going. (to officers out- 
side). Here you are, men, harmless as 
kittens, had no trouble at all, but they'll 
bear watching, they'll bear watching. (He 
closes door, then chuckles to himself.) 

SALLY. Rev. Runnells, racketeer. Oh, 
you were precious. (laughs hysterically), 

UNCLE SIM. Some girl you have there, 
Jim. 

JIMMY. I know it, sir. Gee, you two 
were great. I don’t deserve all that risk. 
Why, you might have been shot. Here, 
Sally, give me that gun. Why, you're 
white! Wait, let me get some water! 

SALLY. No, I’m all right. Just a wee 
bit shaky. And my-m-my teeth won't 
stop chattering. 

JIMMY. TI suppose you turned traitor. 
told Uncle all about me, and had the tray 
all set. 
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SALLY. Yes, but I expected hin to come 
with a squad >of policemen, not single- 
handed 

UNCLE Sim. You two seem io need a 
guardian. I’m not going ‘to leave you 
around here for the rest of that gang to 
pick you off. Won't do at all. How about 
a honeymoon on my yacht? 

JIMMY (looks at Sally, who nods). But 
won't we need a license—or something? 

UNCLE SIM. Yes, yes, but this isn’t the 
eighteenth century. And I have a cap- 
tain on my ship. You can be married at 
sea. Unless two is a company— 

SALLY (taking an arm of each). Nota 
chance to get away. And now, miracle 
man, do we take off in an autogiro from 
the roof, or have you a special subter- 
ranean passage to some waiting sub- 
marine? (Telephone rings.) 

UNCLE Sim. I know who that will be. 
(Answers telephone.) Hello? Oh, its 
you, Clark. Yes, this is Runnells. Did 
you get the three racketeers I sent you? 
You can send me that thousand right 
away. I'll be needing it for a wedding 
present. Yes, I get the cash, and you get 
the credit. (Gets up, rubs his hands to- 
gether, says softly.) Rev. Runnells, Rac- 
keteer. 





(Continued from Page 11) 
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in American history. On the eighteenth 
of April, 1775 Paul Revere’s Ride and on 
April 19 at Lexington and Concord was 
fired the shot “heard round the world.” 
An assembly program could be built 
around Patriot’s Day. 





School administrators and boards of ed- 
ucation will probably realize more actual 
benefit to pupils per dollar invested in a 
well-planned and well-directed intramural 
program of sports than in almost any oth- 
er activity in which pupils participate.— 
P. Roy Brammell in U. S. Bulletin on In- 
tramural and Interscholastic Athletics. 


Subscriptions should be renewed 
promptly and back numbers preserved 
carefully. Too often we are unable to 
supply copies requested. 








What cause will justify group rivalry 
along boys-against-girls lines? The con- 


venience of that common plan of division 
is a poor excuse for it. 


Just Published 


HOME ROOM 
GUIDANCE 


By Harry C. McKown 


Author of “Extracurricular Activities,” “S 
of ‘ chool 
Clubs,” “Assembly and Auditorium Activities,” 
and “Commencement Activities.” 


447 pages, 5'. x 8, $3.00 


This new book, the first complete treatment of 
this phase of school life, is designed to assist 
guidance counselors and home room teachers in 
developing a worthwhile home room organiza- 
tion and program of activities. 
Inegeneral, there are two main emphases in the 
book: 13 chapters are devoted to the philosophy 
purposes, and principles of organization and ad- 
ministration, and the development and presenta- 
tion of home room programs and activities: 11 
chapters are devoted to program material and 
activities relating to particular phases of special- 
ized guidance. 
Distinctive Features 
1. Because it is intended primarily for the 
teacher, the book presents the material 


with a minimum of theory and a maxi- 
mum of practice. 


to 


The book lists many programs and ac- 
tivities that have never before appeared 
In print. 

3. Its basis is in line with modern educa- 
tional theory of practice and participa- 
tion. 


4. The chapters on particular phases of 
guidance are composed of things to do: 
problems, discussion topics, questions, 
programs and similar devices for pre- 
senting material and activities directly 
to the student. 


vu 


The book is the result of a ten-year 
study of thousands of home room pro- 
grams actually used in all types of 
schools throughout the country. 


6. All the material was read and checked 
by a number of school principals, guid- 
ance counselors, activity directors, home 
room teachers, and college teachers of 
guidance. 

The home room guidance book that tells 
WHAT to do and HOW to do it 


CRO 


McGRAW-HILL 
BOOK CO., Inc. 


330 West 42 Street 
New York, N. Y. 
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The National Youth Week Committee 
has designated April 28th to May 5th of 
this vear for the observance of Youth 
Week, a period during which commun- 
ities all over the world will arrange pro- 
grams devoted to the development and 
preservation of character in the coming 
generation. A manual containing infor- 
mation relative to the 1934 program in 
this movement may be secured by writing 
to The National Youth Week Committee, 
211 West Wacker Drive, Chicago, Illinois. 


NEW BUILDING AT NO COST TO SCHOOL 

At Summerfield, Georgia, a model brick 
physical education building was recently 
completed as a part of its expansion pro- 
gram. 

The building is one of the best physical 
education buildings in Georgia. To match 
the building, a baseball park containing a 
football field and commodious grandstand 
} is being constructed. 

The entire project was financed without 
any bonds being voted or without any fi- 
nancial assistance from the school board. 
The superintendent, Supt. John. H. Cook, 
interested a former citizen in Summer- 
ville in the project, and this man backed it 
financially. The cost will be paid back 
in small annual payments from the pro- 
ceeds of the various activities carried on 
in the building and park. After a certain 
rumber of vears, the property becomes 
the actual property of the school. In the 
meantime, it is controlled and operated as 
if it were school property. The project 
has made a better school spirit and the en- 
tire county and community is taking more 
pride and interest in the school than eve~ 
before. 


PRINTS MADE AVAILABLE 


Seautiful reproductions of famous pic- 
tures, prints, and books on art are becom- 
ing available for high schools, as former- 
ly they were sunvlied to colleges. It was 
recently decided by the Carnegie Corpor- 
' ation of New York to provide this ma- 
teria! for those high schools which will 
use it extensively not only in a specific art 
| corse, but in connection with other sub- 
jects 

“Ws want art to become a part of the 
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everyday work of high school boys and 
girls,” said Mrs. Roberta M. Fansler, art 
advisor of the Carnegie Corporation, in 
an interview. “Each set consists of 900 
reproductions, some of which are photo- 
graphs and others colored plates of works 
of art in architecture, painting, sculpture, 
and some of the minor arts. In addition, 
there are 15 original prints and 125 books 
on art.” 

Schools interested in obtaining this ma- 
terial should write to the Carnegie Cor- 
poration, 522 Fifth Avenue, New York 
City. As it is obviously impossible to 
supply all deserving high schools, Mrs. 
Fansler said, first consideration would be 
given to those schools which promise the 
widest sphere of usefulness for the art 
set.—Christian Science Monitor. 


W. N. Viola, the widely known instruct- 
or of speech arts and dramatics at Pon- 
tiac High School, Pontiac, Michigan, re- 
cently conducted a unique program in the 
field of dramatic interests. His cast of 
high school players presented “Addie” by 
Richard Maibaum, in a premiere per- 
formance. On the same day members of 
the Plaucrafters, the dramatic club of 
Pontiac High School, held a reception for 
their parents. At that time an exhibition 
of the club’s work was held. Exhibits 
consisted of scrap books on all phases of 
dramaties and stage craft. The combin- 
ed events of the day and night were made 
matters of wide and favorable press com- 
ment. — 
James A. Moyer, director, Division of 
Tiniversity Extension, Boston, Mass.:— 
“In this machine age the one-job man is 
insecure. Statistics show that more than 
twenty per cent of those now gainfully 
employed are in occupations that were 
new twenty years ago. Still greater 
changes are ahead. Svecialized education 
an’ retraining of adults, that they may 
keep abreast of these rapidly changing 
conditions is vital .. .Suecess in the future 
will go to the person who realizes that a 
Aiploma does not represent final attain- 
ment but rather a preparation for further 
study pertaining, first, to occupations, 
avd. seeoncdly, to cultural backgrounds to 
enrich both personal and community life.” 
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SALLY. Yes, but I expected bitin to come 
with a squad »f policemen, ot single- 
handed 

UNCLE Sim. You two seem iv need a 
guardian. I’m not going to leave you 
around here for the rest of that gang to 
pick you off. Won't do at all. How about 
a honeymoon on my yacht? 

JIMMY (looks at Sally, who nods). But 
won't we need a license—or something? 

UNCLE SIM. Yes, yes, but this isn’t the 
eighteenth century. And I have a cap- 
tain on my ship. You can be married at 
sea. Unless two is a company— 

SALLY (taking an arm of each). Nota 
chance to get away. And now, miracle 
man, do we take off in an autogiro from 
the roof, or have you a special subter- 
ranean passage to some waiting sub- 
marine? (Telephone rings.) 

UNCLE Sim. I know who that will be. 
(Answers telephone.) Hello? Oh, its 
you, Clark. Yes, this is Runnells. Did 
you get the three racketeers I sent you? 
You can send me that thousand right 
away. I'll be needing it for a wedding 
present. Yes, I get the cash, and you get 
the credit. (Gets up, rubs his hands to- 
gether, says softly.) Rev. Runnells, Rac- 
keteer. 





(Continued from Page 11) 
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in American history. On the eighteenth 
of April, 1775 Paul Revere’s Ride and on 
April 19 at Lexington and Concord was 
fired the shot “heard round the world.” 
An assembly program could be_ built 
around Patriot’s Day. 





School administrators and boards of ed- 
ucation will probably realize more actual 
benefit to pupils per dollar invested in a 
well-planned and well-directed intramural 
program of sports than in almost any oth- 
er activity in which pupils participate.— 
P. Roy Brammell in U. S. Bulletin on In- 
tramural and Interscholastic Athletics. 





Subscriptions should be renewed 
promptly and back numbers preserved 
carefully. Too often we are unable to 
supply copies requested. 





What cause will justify group rivalry 
along boys-against-girls lines? The con- 


venience of that common plan of division 
is a poor excuse for it. 


Just Published 


HOME ROOM 
GUIDANCE 


By Harry C. McKown 
Author of “Extracurricular Activities,” “School 
Clubs,” “Assembly and Auditorium Activities,” 

and “Commencement Activities.” 


447 pages, 5's x 8, $3.00 


This new book, the first complete treatment of 
this phase of school life, is designed to assist 
guidance counselors and home room teachers in 
developing a worthwhile home room organiza- 
tion and program of activities. 

In-general, there are two main emphases in the 
book: 13 chapters are devoted to the philosophy, 
purposes, and principles of organization and ad- 
ministration, and the development and presenta- 
tion of home room programs and activities: 11 
chapters are devoted to program material and 
activities relating to particular phases of special- 
ized guidance. 


Distinctive Features 
1. Because it is intended primarily for the 
teacher, the book presents the material 
with a minimum of theory and a maxi- 
mum of practice. 


The book lists many programs and ac- 
tivities that have never before appeared 
In print. 


t 


3. Its basis is in line with modern educa- 
tional theory of practice and participa- 
tion, 


4. The chapters on particular phases of 
guidance are composed of things to do: 
problems, discussion topics, questions, 
programs and similar devices for pre- 
senting material and activities directly 
to the student. 


The book is the result of a ten-year 
study of thousands of home room pro- 
grams actually used in all types of 
schools throughout the country. 


6. All the material was read and checked 
by a number of school principals, guid- 
ance counselors, activity directors, home 
room teachers, and college teachers of 
guidance. 


vu 


The home room guidance book that tells 


WHAT to do and HOW to do it 


CRO 


McGRAW-HILL 
BOOK CO., Inc. 


330 West 42 Street 
New York, N. Y. 
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The National Youth Week Committee 
has designated April 28th to May 5th of 
this vear for the observance of Youth 
Week, a period during which commun- 
ities all over the world wili arrange pro- 
grams devoted to the development and 
preservation of character in the coming 
generation. A manual containing infor- 
mation relative to the 1934 program in 
this movement may be secured by writing 
to The National Youth Week Committee, 
211 West Wacker Drive, Chicago, Illinois. 


NEW BUILDING AT NO COST TO SCHOOL 

At Summerfield, Georgia, a model brick 
physical education building was recently 
completed as a part of its expansion pro- 
gram. 

The building is one of the best physical 
education buildings in Georgia. To match 
the building, a baseball park containing a 
football field and commodious grandstand 
is being constructed. 

The entire project was financed withont 
any bonds being voted or without any fi- 
nancial assistance from the school board. 
The superintendent, Supt. John. H. Cook, 
interested a former citizen in Summer- 
ville in the project, and this man backed it 
financially. The cost will be paid back 
in sma!l annual payments from the pro- 
ceeds of the various activities carried on 
in the building and park. After a certain 
rumber of vears, the property becomes 
the actual property of the school. In the 
meantime, it is controlled and operated as 
if it were school property. The project 
has made a better school spirit and the en- 
tire county and community is taking more 
pride and interest in the school than eve~ 
before. 


PRINTS MADE AVAILABLE 

Jcautiful reproductions of famous pic- 
tures, prints, and books on art are becom- 
ing available for high schools, as former- 
ly they were sunovlied to colleges. It was 
recently decided by the Carnegie Corpor- 
ation of New York to provide this ma- 
teria! for those high schools which will 
use it extensively not only in a specific art 
exer se, but in connection with other sub- 
jects 

“Wo want art to become a part of the 





everyday work of high school boys and 
girls,” said Mrs. Roberta M. Fansler, art 
advisor of the Carnegie Corporation, in 
an interview. “Each set consists of 900 
reproductions, some of which are photo- 
graphs and others colored plates of works 
of art in architecture, painting, sculpture, 
and some of the minor arts. In addition, 
there are 15 original prints and 125 books 
on art.” 

Schools interested in obtaining this ma- 
terial should write to the Carnegie Cor- 
poration, 522 Fifth Avenue, New York 
City. As it is obviously impossible to 
supply all deserving high schools, Mrs. 
Fansler said, first consideration would be 
given to those schools which promise the 
widest sphere of usefulness for the art 
set.—Christian Science Monitor. 


W.N. Viola, the widely known instruct- 
or of speech arts and dramatics at Pon- 
tiac High School, Pontiac, Michigan, re- 
cently conducted a unique program in the 
field of dramatic interests. His cast of 
high school players presented “Addie” by 
Richard Maibaum, in a_ premiere per- 
formance. On the same day members of 
the Playcrafters, the dramatic club of 
Pontiac High School, held a reception for 
their parents. At that time an exhibition 
of the club’s work was held. Exhibits 
consisted of scrap books on all phases of 
dramaties and stage craft. The combin- 
ed events of the day and night were made 
matters of wide and favorable press com- 
ment. -- 

James A. Moyer, director, Division of 
T'niversity Extension, Boston, Mass.:— 
“In this machine age the one-job man is 
insecure. Statistics show that more than 
twenty per cent of those now gainfully 
employed are in occupations that were 
new twenty vears ago. Still greater 
changes are ahead. Svecialized education 
and retraining of adults, that they may 
keep abreast of these rapidly changing 
conditions is vital .. .Suecess in the future 
will go to the person who realizes that a 
Aiploma does not represent final attain- 
ment but rather a preparation for further 
study pertaining, first, to occupations, 
and. seeondly, to cultural backgrounds to 
enrich both personal and community life.” 
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| Stunts and Entertainment Features 
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For Programs, Banquets, Assemblies, and Money-Making Projects. 
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KING FARE-U WELL HOLDS COURT 


Katherine Pressler 





Characters 


KING 

PRIME MINISTER 
MUSICIAN 
JESTER 
OPTIMIST 
(‘ORRECTIONIST 
MAGICIAN 
HERALD 


QUEEN 

MAID OF HONOR 
LADIES-IN-WAITING, 
PESSIMIST 
STATISTICIAN 
POPULAR GIRL 
POPULAR Boy 

“.1FT BEARER 


Scene: Medieval setting; the court 
room of a king; a dais at center back on 
which stands the King’s royal chair, and 
chairs for the Queen, the prime minister, 
and the maid of honor. King’s throne 
chair and Queen’s chair with high backs 
and elegantly decorated. All chairs should 
be upholstered or covered in harmony 
with scheme. Prime minister’s seat at 
right back stage from King; maid of hon- 
or’s seat at left back stage of Queen. Lad- 
ies of waiting left of Queen off dais. All 
seats are arranged so as to form a semi- 
circle in the following order: (left of 
Queen, ladies-in-waiting, pessimist, statis- 
tician, popular girl, popular boy, page 
standing; left of King, musician, jester, 
optimist, correctionist, magician, heraid 
and page standing). Pages stand through- 
out performance at either side of stage 
front. At the winding of the horn, they 
take turns going back stage to announce 
the characters as they appear. After es- 
corting a character into the King’s pres- 
ence, they resume their positions at front 
of stage. 

The beauty of the scene at the close of 
the program will depend greatly on the 
quaint and colorful costuming of the char- 
acters. If the school does not possess pro- 
perties, inexpensive costumes can be fash- 
ioned from gayly colored prints. The 
pages’ medieval attire will add much to 
the attractiveness of the scene. The King 
and Queen are, of course gorgeously at- 
tired. Magician should be garbed in a 
somber black robe. 


HERALD (Appearing on proscenium. 
Flourish of trumpet). Hear ye, all ye loy- 
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al subjects of King Far-U-Well; the King 

of the Kingdom of Senior Land which is a 

kingdom of the empire known as 

high school: The King doth today hold 

high court for the purpose of transmit- 

ting the power of his dynasty to the King- 
dom known as Junior Land. (Flowrish 
of trumpet). Make way, make way; the 

King and his royal train approaches, 

(Curtain is drawn. Enter from right, the 

King followed by prime minister and 

page. King approaches the throne, prime 

minister takes his place beside him; page 
goes to front of stage. Queen enters from 

ft with maid of honor, ladies-in-waiting, 
and page. All remain standing until King 
and Queen are seated. Pages remain 
standing. Herald backs off stage at left.) 

KING. My loyal subjects all, know ye 
that we hold court here today for the last 
time before transferring the scepter of 
power to the future subjects of Senior 
Land that it is with gratitude to you for 
your constant loyalty that we meet you 
here. It shall be our endeavor at this 
time to mete out justice, to entertain, and 
to reward. Meanwhile, may we have your 
indulgence, for the King and his court are 
not beyond criticism. The King and Queen 
would now be entertained. 

PAGE (crossing to left entrance). Ho, 
Musician, he of the silver flute. The King 
and Queen would now be entertained. 
Come forth. 

(Musician, playing as he enters, stands to 
left and front of King, facing semi- 
front. When through playing, bows to 
King and Queen and takes seat neat 
prime minister. This selection should 
he given by the most skilful musician of 
the class.) 

(Jester comes hounding upon stage un 

announced.) 

JESTER. Oh, Uncle, my King, I’ve heard 
worse, but I don’t know where. Hear me 
improve upon it. (Whistles and plays an 
maginery flute at the same time dancing 
clown-like up and down the stage.) 

(Winding of horn is heard.) 

PAGE (Left, passes down stage to right 
entrance; with gesture of attention). Oh, 
ine. the nessimist stands at the door and 
craves entrance. 

KING. Conduct her to our presence. 
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(Pessimist enters from left, clad in black 
robe and black hood. Page conducts her 
to the King’s presence, as before.) 
PESSIMIST. Why sit ye here, O King, all 

smiling as if all had gone well in the king- 

dom the past four years? Know ye not 
that (The pessimist here recounts the 
events which were displeasing to the class, 
heginning with “The Year One,” the 
freshman year and each succeeding year. 

Care must be taken to keep up the vernac- 

ular of the other speeches.) 

JESTER. Oh Uncle, my King, her griev- 
ous speech would make me smile if I were 
not so sad. 

KING. Peace, woman; bow thou down 
before us and in humility listen to the 
testimony of others. 

PAGE (right). O King, the Optimist 
stands at the door and craves entrance. 

KING. The Optimist is ever a welcome 
guest. Conduct her to our presence. 

OPTIMIST (entering from right). We 
have heard, O King, that there are those 
who slander thy Kingdom, saying that 
naught of good has been accomplished by 
thee and thy subjects in the past four 
years. Listen now to all the good that 
hath been wrought within thy Kingdom. 
(Speech, as in the case of the Pessimist, 
keeping closely to the quaint style of other 
speeches.) 

PESSIMIST (avho has remained kneeling 
before the King throughout the Optimist’s 
speech), Pardon. O King, we now know 
hat the good deeds performed in thy 
realm so far outweight the wrong ones, 
that all that which has been wrong shall 
be erased from our memory forever. 

KInG. Arise. Come thou, then, and take 
thy seat within our court. Thou art for- 
riven. Our kingdom is a bright and cheer- 
ful one. Therefore remove thy black gar- 
ment, direful symbol of sorrow and woe, 
and come thou again within the Kingdom 
of optimism and endeavor. (Pessimist re- 
moves the loose black robe and hood and 
stands arrayed in medieval dress of beau- 
tiful colors Hands black robe to page left 
who carries it to back stage then takes 
sca’ beside second lady-in-waiting.) 

_KING (left). Page, call in the Statisti- 

cian. 

Pack. Ho, Statistician! Come forth, 
and at His Royal Majesty’s command ap- 
pear before the King. (Statistician en- 
fers, scroll in hand.) 

KING. Statistician, it is our pleasure at 
this t'me to hear the final report of the 
standing of our land. 
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STATISTICIAN. Your Excellency may we 
humbly state that all accounts of monies 
have been justly kept and all the names of 
thy subjects have been truly kept and all 
the names of thy subjects appear upon 
the scroll. It is our pleasure to read to 
the court and the assembled subjects of 
the kingdom the final report of Senior 
Land. (Statistician reads report.) 

JESTER. Uncle, my King, these figures 
like the rattle of dry bones do weary me. 
Music pleases me more. 

KING. Peace, knave! Statistician, thou 
hast been faithful in all thy duties. In fu- 
ture days thy reward shall be great. Take 
thou thy seat within the Court. (To page 
left) Let the court musicians be called. 
(Enter musicians—play—retire to rear 
of stage). 

KING (to Page right). Let the Correc- 
tionist now appear before our royal pres- 
ence. (Enter Correctionist from right, 
bows to the King) Correctionist, hast thou 
any fault to find with any subject at pres- 
ent within our Kingdom? 

CORRECTIONIST. Oh King, long have we 
heard that thy Prince Minister is serious 
—too serious to cope with the affairs of 
thy kingdom. Thy subjects have never 
even seen him dance. We would ask, O 
King, that he would dance for thy plea- 
sure. 


KING. Oh noble Prime Minister, let the 
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pleasure of our subjects be fulfilled, for 

they have requested it. (Prime Minister 

dances.) 

JESTER. Nimble feet and nimble brains 
make a much better dancer, O Uncle, my 
King. (Jester dances). 
(Winding of horn interrupts 

dance.) 

PAGE (right). An aged magician, Oh, 
King, stands at the door and craves en- 
trance. 

KING. Admit him to our presence. 

MaGIciAN. O King and Queen, would 
ye look into the future and see thy sub- 
jects as they shall appear in the year of 
our Lord 1972? 

KING. Prove thy power, O Magician. 

MAGICIAN (waving wand, in weird, ro- 
tund tone of voice). 

The spirits come, the spirits go, 

The spirits come of long ago. 

The wand waves high ,the 
waves low, 

The King and Queen desire it so. 

Ho, spirits, come ve forth. 

(Enter from left, a decrepit old man walk- 
ing with a cane. He is accompanied by 
a withered old lady They move to front 
stage. In eracked tones, they may in- 
dulge in a short reminiscent dialogue, 
or may stand quietly posed for a very 
brief time.) 

KING. Magician, thy magic is great, 
but the present pleases us much more. 

MAGICIAN. 

The spirits come, the spirit go; 

The King, he does not wish it so; 

The wand waves high, the wand 
waves low; 

Take on your forms of long ago. 

(The old couple leave stage at right. 
Voices off stage sing, “Long, Long 
Ago,” to which the Magician grotesque- 
ly beats time with his wand. At the be- 
ginning of the last stanza. singers enter 
and stand at left back. They sit down, 
at close of song.) 

MAGICIAN. Spirits, come ve forth at the 
pleasure of your sovereigns, in youthful 
stature as of yore and take your seats 
within the King’s court. 

(Enter popular girl and boy of class, bow 
to the King and Queen, bow to student 
hody, then take seats at right stage. 
Magician takes seat at left.) 

KING. O Queen, what dost thou have 
to say at this time of parting from thy 
subjects? (The royal party on the dais 
rise and move to front stage. All char- 


Jester’s 


wand 


acters rise and remain standing until the 
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royal party is again seated. The first lady 

may give the Queen some little attention, 

as adjusting her train, but does not ad. 
vance to front stage.) 

QUEEN. O King Fare-U-Well, members 
of the Royal Court, loyal subjects, all: 
(Then follows a speech by the Queen in 
which she speaks in praise of the girls. 
This praise will depend upon the nature 
of the activities for girls in the school, 
their loyalty, conduct, development of per- 
sonality, scholarship, or similar traits.) 
(At close of Queen’s speech the royal 

group returns to seats on dais. The 

Queen receives especial attention from 

the second lady-in-waiting. The maid 

of honor simply accompanies the Queen 
to front stage and back.) 

KING. O Queen, members of the Royal 
Court, loval subjects all; long and well 
have you worked but that which you have 
secomplished has not been because of the 
Kingdom alone, but because of the em- 
pire. Unto the empire then do we now be- 
queath a legacy. (to page at right) Page, 
call in the Gift Bearer. 

GIFT BEARER (entering right). O King, 
this is the gift to the empire for which 
thy loyal subjects have wrought so long 
and well. (Presents the gift to the King. 
This may he in the form of a check which 
is to purchase a gift.) 

KING (standing). I, King Fare-U-Well 
of the Kingdom of Senior Land do now 
present unto the empire, known as the 

high school, this token of our love 
and our respect. 

(President of Student Body or President 
of Junior class comes on the stage, ad- 
rances to king, takes gift, and makes a 
short acceptance speech, and after bow- 
ing to the royal party, leaves stage.) 
KING. Let everyone now show his loy- 

alty by singing the anthem of the 

Senior high school empire. (All rise in- 

cluding the entire student body and sing 

the school song.) 
(CURTAIN ) 
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BANQUET TIME AGAIN! 


Anna M. Galt 


First a personal word. One of the ways 
I earn my bread and butter (with jam in- 
frequently) is by preparing to order, com- 
plete plans for school banquets. Yet, in 


all sincerity I write this article, whose 
central theme is this: 
YOU CAN WRITE YOUR OWN BANQUET 


PLANS BEST! 

All right. That much is settled. Now 
here’s the answer to your spontaneous 
question: How? 

All right. Try this on your committee. 
STEP I. Select your central idea or theme. 

This may be anything broad enough to 
be capable of subdivision. Here’s one of 
the most ordinary and bromidic: OUR 
GARDEN. 


STEP Il. Work our your subdivisions. 
When you have decided how many 
toasts you want give each a name. For 


example, in OUR GARDEN, plan six toasts 
on these subjects: THE SOIL (the school, 
equipment, etc.) THE SEED (the illustrious 
guests of honor—probably the outgoing 
senior class) THE GARDENERS (the facul- 
ty) WEEDS (student problems and handi- 
caps) SUNSHINE AND SHOWETS (some of 
the ups and downs of the class) BROAD- 
CASTING THE SEED (a sort of prophecy as 
to where these seniors will go.) 

STEP Ill. Choose your toastmaster. 

This must be someone with an easy 
stage manner, who tells a joke contagious- 
ly. He (or she) will plan short introduc- 
tions to each of these talks, after know- 
ing who is to give each one. 

STEP IV. Assign your toast titles. 

Let each one who has to write (and 
give) a toast, start with a joke or anec- 
dote, introduce two or three points, illus- 
trate each point with some local material 
or facts, repeat the two or three points, 
and close with another joke, or with a 
brief poem. This outline will almost au- 


tomatically succeed, for the joke will put 
the speaker and audence both at rest, the 
necessity of proving two points, will make 
sure that he does not ramble, and the clos- 
ing poem or joke makes a strong finish 
and a unified impression. 

STEP V. Work with the arrangements 

committee. 

This includes three members for inva- 
tions and publicity, three for decorations, 
three for menu, three for courtesy, and 
the usual faculty advisor for each group, 
if the faculty is large enough for this. 
STEP VI. Rehearse each toast individually. 

Nothing so cramps the creative sparkle 
of a banquet toast, as to have it practiced 
in a semi-public group. Each toast must 
simulate the impromptu. Yet each will 
be a sorry flop, if some experienced per- 
son does not rehearse the content, deliv- 
ery, and continuity of the various toasts, 
with the novices who are on the after-din- 
ner program. 

STEP VII. Check and double check each 
committee. 

This may be done as friendly interest, 
not as police interference. The banquet 
must be served hot, on time, and rather 
deftly, so that toasts will not fall on tired 
ears, and bored guests will not hope they 
will be “short and snappy.” 

Here are a few additional themes: 

THE HARBOR 

THE PIRATE SHIP 

THE RAINBOW PARTY 

THE ALL-WORLD BAZAAR 

THE FOUR SEASONS 

KING ARTHUR’S COURT 

AVIATION 

THE STATE FAIR 

PLAYING THE GAME (any game) 

THE OLD ALBUM 

EVENING IN A GARRET 





Salesmen who call upon school execu- 
tives are impressed with the frequency 
with which they see School Activities on 
the principal’s desk. 
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SUCH FOOLISHNESS, BUT APRIL FIRST 
—ALL IS JEST 


Helen M. Alrich 


Of all the days of the year, the first of 
April is the jolliest, for it has a rollicking 
sportive character of its own unknown to 
any of its three hundred and sixty-four 
fellows. For this day alone is consecrated 
to the art of practical joking. For one 
evening that would bring us down from 
our dignified perch to real informal fun, 
nothing could be more appropriate than 
the April Fool Frolic. 

Write invitations on yellow mat stock 
cut in the shape of a dunce cap, dab on 
white paste and sprinkle it with colored 
confetti—a nonsensical verse may be used 
as— 

“What's the use of being wise? 

Even though we've had our schooling, 

Join the crowd on April First— 

Let’s be geese and start some fooling.” 

Name, address and hour to be added. 

Decorations for April Fool may not be 
so elaborate. Spring colors, or pastel 
colors are good. Balloons may be used 
profusely with crepe paper fringe or 
streamers relieved here and there with 
large circles cut out and pasted on where 
there is a little space to fill. The fringe 
with circles make a pretty trim for bal- 
conies, platforms and around lights. 

A table from which refreshments are 
to be served may have a fringed paper 
cover dropping well down over the sides 
with large and small cut out circles pasted 
on and the top lightly sprinkled with col- 
ored confetti. 

A goose, auite large makes a lovely cen- 
ter piece. This can be made over a box. 
The first thing to do is to cut two silhou- 
ettes of a goose out of white cardboard 
and cover them with crushed crepe paper. 
The tail feathers are cut in strips and are 
pasted on in overlapping rows. Make the 
bill of the goose of bright orange mat 
stock and the eyes out of black gummed 
tape. Use India ink to outline the feath- 
ers, wings, and bill. After the two sides 
of the goose are completed, place a box be- 
tween them fastening one to the lid of the 
box and the other to the base, then glue 
the two sides of the goose together at the 




















head, neck and tail. Make a large ruff by 
gathering a strip of yellow crepe paper 
and a strip of red a little narrower into a 
full ruffle then tying them around the 
neck with a narrow yellow ribbon. 

Make a fool’s cap of crepe paper and 
decorate it with bright dots. As a finish- 
ing touch put a nest of green grass around 
the base of the center piece. 

Certain colors have their effect upon 
your mood. Take advantage at this time 
of the enlivening influence of yellow, 
green, salmon, and blue, by choosing them 
for the predominating colors. 

Tie colored balloons on wires strung 
over head and let them bob about on dif- 
ferent length strings giving the effect of 
bubbles floating on the air. On these same 
wires hang fine shredded paper moss, of 
all colors, shaking it out into long grace- 
ful strands. As a final touch cover the 
lights with the fringe to which are pasted 
cut out circles in various colors. 

For nut cups a silly goose bag may be 
made by cutting a straight piece of red 
crepe paper about seven inches long and 
eight inches wide, with the grain of the 
paper the seven-inch way, then paste the 
seven-inch edge together and tie at the 
bottom. Turn the bag inside out and slip 
it over a number 78 wire which has prev- 
iously been wrapped with crepe paper. 
Bind one end of the wire into a flat spiral 
base, then cut the head and feet of the 
goose from yellow and white mat stock 
and glue them in place. Fill the bag with 
mints and nuts tied at the top to form the 
ruff, for the goose’s neck. The fool’s cap 
finish is a triangular shaped piece of 
orange mat stock. 

The dreaded “film of ice’’ will not have 
to be broken or even have a chance to 
form if the hostess matches partners for 
the first two or three dances. Let her 
hold in her hand a bunch of long pieces 
of assorted colored ribbons, clasped in the 
middle. The girls pull from one side and 
the boys from the other, the two holding 
the same ribbon being partners. Another 
very good way to match partners is to 
write well-known proverbs on a goose cut 
out. Cut there in queer shapes and let 


them find the complete proverb, or join- 
ing parts. 
Confetti clowns make fine favors for 
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both boys and girls, for the April fool 
party. To make the legs of this favor, 
wrap the No. 78 wire with a half-inch 
strip of crepe paper, say, yellow across the 
grain of the paper, then bend each end of 
the wire into a loop to form the feet. Cut 
a strip of yellow paper five inches wide 
and eighteen inches long with the grain 
of the crepe running the eighteen inch 
way; roll this loosely around the wire, in- 
sert at the same time a slender stick, and 
push the crepe from each end of the stick 
towards the center until the wire feet are 
exposed. Remove the stick and fasten the 
roll of crushed crepe in place by tying it 
with spool wire above each foot. The arms 
are made in exactly the same way as the 
jeys only the foundation is a twelve-inch 
strip of No. 9 wire. Make the head by 
covering a wad of cotton with crepe paper, 
then draw the features with India ink and 
add a hat made of yellow crepe crushed 
over a stick in the manner described be- 
fore. Tie a four-inch strip of orange fes- 
tooning around each hand, foot and the 
neck. 

Another good favor may be made of a 
bag o1 confetti as a foundation. The face 
of a clown is cut from white cardboard, 
and the features drawn on with India ink. 
A little tuft of bright green crepe fringe 
is wired to the top of the head held in 
place by the white gummed tape. Make a 
large ruff of yellow crepe about eighteen 
inches long and five inches wide together 
with a narrower strip of red, tie this 
around its neck. The face is to be glued 
to the center of the ruff which in turn is 
glued to the bag of confetti. A serpentine 
roll may be used as a foundation and made 
in the same way. 

It really is not a bit difficult to make 
your own favors and decorations. Even 
the most inexperienced person will be de- 
lighted and surprised by the ease with 
which it can be done. 

April fool day is the time for a jolly 
party, for then if ever, dull dignity is laid 
aside while the whole world joins in a 
merry dance. 


APRIL FOOL PARTY 





Ceora B. Lanham 


The jolliest party of the year is the 
party for all fools on April First. 
Cut paper in the shape of fool’s caps 
and write an invitation: 
Come spend a night in folly, 
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Where everyone is jolly 

And jokes and mirth will fill the hours. 

Please bring a bit of nonsense, too, 

Wear a foolish costume, old or new, 

And join our merry pranks, do. 
I. ratetiteeiiclres Place 


CIN isiceacicnisanins 

At the door a sign should read—NoT 
AT HOME. 

The ladies should be conducted to a 
dressing table where the powder box is 
filled with flour, a red crayon for lip stick. 

The men are asked to register their 
names and are given a rubber pencil 
which bends when it is pushed. 

Cut quotations in halves and give them 
to the men and women to match. When 
a quotation is put together the couple must 
read it aloud. 

Favors may be paper fool’s caps, noise 
makers or tiny clowns. 

A jester may be master of ceremonies 
and direct the games. 

Foolish Telegrams is an amusing game. 
Every guest is to write a telegram to some 
person in the room. The jester collects 
the telegrams and reads them to the 
guests. The most foolish telegram wins 
the prize. 

RAINY DAY RACE 

Three couples are provided with a list 
of articles:—Umbrella, raincoats, rub- 
bers, gloves and a traveling bag. Ata 
signal each couple must take the traveling 
bag and go around the house, open the 
traveling bag, put the articles in the trav- 
eling bag on and return to the room, count 
ten, leave the house and put the articles in 
the traveling bag and return to the room. 
The couple with the neatest traveling bag 
and completing the game in the shortest 
time wins. 
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BOOTS WITHOUT SHOES 
The “victim” is told to “Do as I do and 
say what I tell you to say.” The leader 
says, “Say boots without shoes.” The an- 
swer comes: “Boots without shoes.”— 
“Wrong! Watch me. (Leader makes some 


movement. The “victim” follows and 
“Wrong” comes from the leader. After 


three trials the “victim” is put out and the 
next “victim” is called and the game goes 
on. 

PLAYING APRIL FOOL 

The leader selects three or four persons 
and asks them to follow him out of the 
room and he asks them to impersonate 
playing some musical instruments. The 
leaders tells the players to practice and 
he goes to the room adjoining and tells 
the guests to answer his question by say- 
ing, “Playing fool for the crowd.” 

The players come in and begin to im- 
personate a “jazz” orchestra when the 
leader asks: “What are these fellows do- 
ing?” and the crowd replies, “PLAYING 
FOOL FOR THE CROWD.” 

LAUGH A LITTLE 

The players sit in a circle. The leader 
tosses a handkerchief into the air and the 
players must laugh until it hits the floor 
when the laughter must immediately 
cease. A person who laughs when the 
handkerchief is not in motion must leave 
the circle. The last person in the circle 
is winner. 

APRIL FOOL LUNCHEON 

The refreshments are made as follows: 
A paper plate on which are pasted pic- 
tures of food cut from magazines and 
each plate is covered with a paper nap- 
kin. The guests should be seated at the 
tables and the “refreshments” should be 
passed very quickly. The signal is given 
to remove the napkin and the joke is en- 
joyed. The refreshments may be passed 
and the guests will be suspicious and the 
joke will be that they are not a “joke.” 
As the paper plates are passed the second 
time the guests may find a nice fruit sal- 
ad served on crisp lettuce leaves with 
toasted crackers and followed by ice 
cream and cake. Coffee or hot punch may 
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be served. The last touch to the party 
would be to present every person with a 
tiny toy balloon. 

The old tricks of filling chocolates with 
cotton, salt in the sugar bowl, chalky wat- 
er for milk and imitation fancy candy are 
old jokes. 





CCNTEST ON TITLES OF SHAKES. 
PEARE’S PLAYS 


Edith L. Welsheimer 


Once upon a time, long long ago, there 
were two very romantic young people, 

(1) . She was the daughter of (2), 
who was named for an ambitious king of 
Scotland; he was the son of (3 , about 
whom three plays were written. They met 
in the springtime at the sea shore near 
the place where the galleys of _(4)_ had 
been beached centuries before. Later they 
visited at the palace of the king, where 
they were entertained by (5) and the 
three daughters of (6) They nearly 
missed happiness because of a lover’s 
quarrel which turned out to be —(7).. 
After several months they decided that 


their love was true and not merely — (8)_; 
so they made plans to marry. 
She purchased her trousseau from 


(9) . The wedding ceremony was per- 
formed by (10) , of Magna Carta fame. 
The music was furnished by (11)~ and 

(12) The couple were attended by 

(13) and (14) , two other pairs of 
famous lovers and sweethearts; the two 
ushers were (15) Among the guests 
were three men who bore the same name 
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as the groom’s father, 
and = (18) The 

(19) . 

After the wedding they went on the 
continent to be gone a (20) While in 
Greece they visited (21) and also 

(22) , for whom a golden age was nam- 
ed. They decided to return to England 
on a sailing vessel; they nearly lost their 
lives because of the violence of (23) 
which occurred in the Mediterranean Sea. 

They settled in a little (24) in south- 
ern England; the husband began to fre- 
cuent inns and taverns and often return- 
ed home (25)) ; one cold night he told 
his wife (26) to explain his absence and 
his condition. Her sweet disposition 
ruined, she became a scolding wife; so he 
had to turn his attention to (27) , but 
she gave him (28) Their romance 
seemed to have become a case of (29) 
Their quarrels grew so violent that the 
neighbors called in a couple of “Dicks,” 
called (30) and (31) Through the 
meditation of lago and (32) , harmony 
was restored. So the story ends with 


(33) 


(16) , 
wedding 


(17) , 


was just 


ANSWERS 
Romeo and Juliet 
Macbeth 
Henry VI 
Julius Caesar 
The Merry Wives of Windsor 
King Lear 
Much Ado About Nothing 
A Mid-Summer Night’s Dream 
The Merchant of Venice 
King John 
Coriolanus 
Cymbeline 
Troilus and Cressida 
Anthony and Cleopatra 
Two Gentlemen of Verona 
Henry IV 
Henry V 
Henry VIII 
As You Like It 
Twelfth Night 
Timon of Athens 
Pericles 
The Tempest 
Hamlet 
Ti‘us Andronicus 
A Winter’s Tale 
‘laming of the Shrew 
Measure for Measure 
Love’s Labours Lost 
Richard II 
Richard III 
Othello 


33. All’s Well That Ends Well 

NOTE: Order of 11 and 12; 14 and 15; 16, 
17 and 18; and 30 and 31 may be reversed or 
changed. 





A GATE GAME 


Through what gate would a club mem- 
ber like to pass ?—Delegate. 

Through what gate do friendly folk go? 
—Congregate. 

What gate incurs a duty ?—Obligate. 

What gate protects against disease ?— 
Fumigate. 

What gate leads to the courts?—Liti- 
gate. 

What gate 
vestigate. 

What gate would a general prefer?— 
Subjugate. 

What gate does a teacher use ?—Inter- 
rogate. 

What gate would a 
—Navigate. 

What gate helps 
gate. 


does a detective use ?—I/n- 


sailor prefer ?— 


the farmers ?—Irri- 





A STAR GAME 


What kind of a star would a laundress 


choose ?—Starch. 

What kind of a star would a sailor like? 
—Sterhoard. : 

What kind of a star goes hungry?— 
S‘ervation. 

What kind of a star is a bird?—Star- 
ling. 

What kind of a star is a beginning.— 
Start. 

What kind of a star lives in the sea?— 
Starfish. 

What kind of a star is surprised?— 
Startled. 

What kind of a star 
Star-Spangled Banner. 

What kind of a star is an astrologer ?— 
Star-gazer. 

What kind of a star is rude?—Stare. 


is patriotic ?— 





COSTUMES 


We carry a full line of Costumes, Wigs, Beards, 
Grease Paints, Evening Dress Suits, Tuxedos, 
Wooden Shoes, and Swords, for home talent 


shows and masquerade balls. For rent or for sale. 


Niemann Costume Co. 


Box 167 Grand Island, Nebraska 
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GUIDE TO PLAY SELECTION, a publi- 
cation of the National Council of Teach- 
ers of English, by Milton Smith, assis- 
tant professor of speech, Teachers Col- 
lege, Lecturer on Drama, Columbia Uni- 
versity, D. Appleton-Century Company, 
New York, N. Y. 


This guide answers a pressing need that 
has too long been neglected. It should 
prove to be an indispensable tool for di- 
rectors of dramatics and those responsible 
for the selection of plays for production. 
It is the result of an exhaustive study of 


the problems and needs of other than 
strictly professional play producing or- 
vanizations. The indexes in the guide 


show instantly what suitable plays fulfill- 
ng particular requirements are available. 
The descriptive lists both describe the 
plays and comment on their appropriate- 
ness or usefulness. By a thoughtful use 
of this Guide to Play Selection a director 
or committee can very quickly reduce the 
possibilities to a few plays from which to 
make a final selection. 


HOME ROOM GUIDANCE, by Harry C. 
McKown, author of Extracurricular 
Activities, School Clubs, Assembly and 
Auditorium Activities and Commence- 
ment Activities, published by McGraw- 
Hill Book Co., New York. 


This book is designed to assist in devel- 
oping a worthwhile homeroom organiza- 
tion and program of activities. It tells 
what to do and how to do it, with a mini- 
mum of theory and maximum of practice. 
This book contains a wealth of actual pro- 
eraum material and activities relating di- 
rectly to all the various phase of particu- 
larized guidance. The author of this book 
is a well known authority in the field of 
extra curricular activities. and this book 
may well be regarded as his masterpiece. 


WINTER NIGHTS ENTERTAINMENT, 
by R. M. Abraham. Published by E. P. 
Dutton, New York. 


As the name indicates, this book is one 
of games, tricks, and stunts. With its 
help one can get and give hours of amuse- 
ment. Card tricks, paper folding, coin 
tricks, match tricks, games, toy making, 
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and number problems suggest the type of 
material offered in this book. It consists 
of three hundred thirty-seven separate 
items. Many ideas are illustrated. This 
book is intensely interesting and will be 
equally helpful both for individuals and 
for groups. 


PLAY DAYS FOR GIRLS AND WOM. 
EN, by Margaret M. Duncan, Depart. 
ment of Physical Education, University 
of Washington, and Velda P. Cundiff, 
Department of Physical Education, Un- 
iversity of Washington. Published by 
A. 5S. Barnes and Company, New York. 


This book was written by two special- 
ists in physical education for women. 
Their purpose in writing it was to meet 
the demand for material on programs for 
days when girls from several schools come 
together to play with rather than against 
one another It has more than met that 
demand; it has done much to stimulate a 
movement that has become general. 


AFTER DINNER GLEANINGS, by John 
J. Ethell. Published by School Service 
Co., Topeka, Kansas. 


This is a book of clever anecdotes, hum- 
orous stories, and short talks of a serious 
nature. It has a unique plan of organi- 
zation by which appropriate stories may 
be brought into a talk or toast. It fur- 
nishes material for a clever speech— 
readymade, vet in a way original—for any 
person, any time, any place. Schools and 
school people will find this book interest- 
ing for leisure time reading and helpful 





for the time when speeches are to be 
made. 
THE NEW LEISURE CHALLENGES 


THE SCHOOLS, by Eugene T. Lies. 
Published by National Recreation As- 
sociation, Washington, D. C. 


This book gives a comprehensible treat- 
ment to the school phase of the nation’s 
new problem of leisure. It tells what is 
being done by many leading educators. 


It points out what all schools may do. Re- 
creational training through the daily pro- 
vram, evening schools, vacation time, and 
after school recreation are some of the 
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many topics discussed. Particularly in- 
teresting are the author’s findings among 
practices in athletics, arts and handi- 
crafts, music, dramatics, and other activ- 
ities of similar type. 


NONATHLETIC EXTRACURRICU- 
LUM ACTIVITIES, by William C. 
Reavis, professor of education at the 

University of Chicago and specialist in 

secondary-school administration of the 

National Survey of Secondary Education. 

Published by The United States Depart- 

ment of the Interior. 


Secondary-school people will welcome 
the public ation of this monograph. It is 
a book of one hundred seventy-four pages. 
The authors have given an interesting re- 
port of practices in the handling of activ- 
ities in high schools of various sizes and 
over various sections of the United States. 
Every high school in the United States 
should have a copy of this timely and ex- 
cellent book. 





AMERICAN VS. BRITISH SYSTEM 
OF RADIO CONTROL, by E. C. Bueh- 
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ler, director of forensics, University of 

Kansas. Published by H. W. Wilson 

Company, New York, New York. 

The Reference Shelf is the publisher’s 
name for the set of books of which this is 
Volume VIII. This book gives an analy- 
sis of the current debate question, briefs 
for both affirmative and negative sides, a 
complete but well chosen bibliography, 
quotations from authorities on the ques- 
tion of radio control, and the author- 
compiler’s discussion of the question. 
This volume is one of nearly four hundred 
pages. It supplies debaters and debate 
coaches with an excellent and comprehen- 
sive help. 





COMMENCEMENT SPEAKERS 
The Who’s Who articles that have 
been running in School Activities since 
September will suggest commencement 
speakers of the highest order. Other ex- 
cellent speaker material will be found 
among the contributors. 





If you do not find advertisers offering 
your extra curricular needs, write School 
Activities for information. 








A Better Position 


YOU CAN GET IT 


Hundreds of teachers will earn two hundred dollars or more this summer. 


YOU. 


vear. 


now in every state. 


SO CAN 


Hundreds of others will secure a better position and a larger salary for next 
YOU CAN BE ONE OF THEM. Complete information 
tions will be mailed on receipt of a three cent stamp. 
They will soon be filled. 


and helpful sugges- 
Good positions are available 


CONTINENTAL TEACHERS AGENCY, INC. 


1880 DOWNING ST. 


DENVER, COLO. 


Covers the ENTIRE United States 


School Officials! 


You may wire us your vacancies at our expense, it speed is ur- 


gent. You will receive complete, free confidential reports by air mail within 36 hours. 
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| Camels Cues 
Bl For the READER who enjoys a laugh and who reads jokes for his own amusement. 
i] For the ENTERTAINER who needs jokes and other humorous materials out of which 
4} to produce comedy acts. 
5 For the SPEAKER who in conversation or public address would liven up his remarks 
a = With humorous illustrations. z 
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NATURAL POSE “SIT OR SET” 
A father, visiting his son at the Uni- When a country woman was asked if 
versity, took the boy down town to have’ one should say a hen sits or a hen sets, she 
his photograph taken. The photographer said: ‘That does not interest me in the 
suggested that the son stand with his hand least; the one thing that worries me js 
on his father’s shoulder. when my hens cackle. I don’t know 
“It would be more appropriate,” re- whether they have ‘laid’ or ‘lied’.” 
marked the father, “if he stood with his —The Furrow CR 
hand in my pocket.” —- 
—Journal of Education “Whose ladle was that I seen you eating Sin; 
with last night?” 
ELEVEN AGES OF MEN “That wasn’t no ladle. That was my 


The eleven 
menu style, run 

Milk. 

Milk and bread. 

Milk, eggs, bread and spinach. 

Oatmeal, bread and butter, green apples 
and all-day suckers. 

Ice cream soda and hot dogs. 

Minute steak, fried potatoes, coffee and 
apple ple. 

Bouillon, 


ages of men expressed in 
about like this: 


roast duck, scalloped potatoes, 
creamed broccoli, fruit salad, divinity 
fudge, demi-tasse. 

Pate de foie gras, wiener schnitzel, po- 
Parisienne, egg plant a l’opera, 
cdemi-tasse and Roquefort cheese. 

Two soft-boiled eggs, toast and milk. 

(vrackers and milk. 


tatoes 








Milk. 
—The Furrow 
WHAT IS THE USE 
Teac any days are contain- 
ed in each month? 
Johnny— 


Thirty days hath September— 

All the rest I can’t remember. 

The calendar hangs on the wall; 

Why bother me with this at all? 
—The Gleaner 





lu sonard,” asked Mr. 
the chemic al formula for 

“Yes. sir,’ 
L-M-N-O.” 

“What are you driving at?” exclaimed 
‘gb Brandner. “What do you think this 
is, a kindergarten? 

“No, but you said yesterday 
mula for water was H to O.” 


—The 


Brandner, 
water.” 


replied Leonard. “H-I-J-K- 


“give 


the for- 


Holtonian 


knife.” 





LIFELIKE 
“That is certainly a very lifelike snovw- 


man, boys. I almost thought | saw it 
move.” 

“Maybe vou did, mister; we've got my 
brother Jimmy inside.” 


—Journal of Education 





“Why don't you like school?” 
“It’s the principal of the thing. 


” 





DANGEROUS GROUND 
The treasurer of ladies’ aid society 


went into the bank to deposit some money, 
remarking to the banker, ‘“‘Here’s some 
aid money.” The banker, a little hard of 
hearing, thought she said egg money, an4 
remarked enthusiastically, “Well, the old 
hens did pretty well.” 
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COMPLIMENTS 
“It must be three years since ! 
I hardly knew you—you have 


Sally: 
you. 
aged so.” 

Sara: “Well, I wouldn’t have known 
you either except for the dress.” 


Saw 





PROVE IT 

A. prominent movie producer who was 
originally a pants maker was in need of 
a scenario writer. He advertised for 4 
college graduate. One anplicant pleased 
him, but, to make sure, he asked to se 
the writer’s colleze diploma. The appll- 
cant explained that diplomas were nd 
carried about like a driver’s license. 

Vell, den.” = de manded the producef, 
“say me a big woid.” E: 

—Journal of Education 








